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go to press, that the speech was virtually a declaration of 
war and that the changes in the act demanded by the 
Administration will effectually put us into it. This of 
course is true, and it is to be hoped that the Administra- 
tion forces will not try to soft-pedal these obvious and 
fateful implications. The President committed the coun- 
try, more pugnaciously and unequivocally than ever | 
fore, toa polic y of total resistance to Hitler's aggressions. 
He said that the shooting had already begun and that 
Germany had fired the first shot; and he more than im 
plied that the United States would fire the last one. He 
announced that ‘we Americans have cleared our decks 
and taken our battle stations,’ and that we would not 
desert them until Nazism was finally and completely de- 
feated. These words do imply war, as the isolationists 
and the Nazis insist. But these elements will waste their 
breath if they try to scare the country with the clear 
meaning of the President's words. The country knows 
what his words mean, and it is not afraid. 


ss 


VIRTUAL REPEAL OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT 
seems assured by the decision of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to recommend that the ship-arming 
bill be amended to permit our ships to enter belligerent 
ports. Although the Senate isolationists promise a vigor- 
ous fight, the amendments seem certain to pass. A great 
deal of water has flowed under the bridge since the 
Neutrality Act was adopted, and the majority of Con- 
gressmen have realized the folly of trying to buy peace 
by abandoning our national rights. Particularly encour- 
aging is the fact that a substantial group of Republicans 
have abandoned the party's line of blind opposition to 
the Administration's foreign policy and taken the lead 
in pressing for a positive program. For some time the 
President has been lagging behind public opinion with 
regard to action against the aggressors. But he will 
hardly allow leadership to pass to the opposition. 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


with the steel comp 


since his adversary is ultimately the 


GOOD CASE IN HIS 


1 ' 
n own tne Capuve 


HAS A 
nics Will 


COd Mines; and 


{ 1 States Steel Corporation, he can combat it only by 
means of his power to stop work in those mines. It is 
true also that the National Defense Mediation Board in 
this instance failed to show tts usual admirable speed and 
then recommended not a solution but further negotia- 
t But there ts little doubt that Lewis might have 
consented to continue negotiations without closing the 
mines if it were not for the fact that he hates President 


Roosevelt so much 


Sidney Hillman 


which may not only mean his defeat in the immediate 


not to mention the British and 


that ] lling to invite a s] low 
that he 1s willing to invite a showdown 


dispute but precipitate drastic legislation in a Congress 
which has been waiting for a good excuse to pounce. No 
one would welcome such a development more warmly 
1 States Steel 


according to Lewis, to meet with him before Wednesday, 


than Unit And Myron Taylor's refusal, 
when the strike and the feeling against labor would be 
three days old, shows that defense 1s not the first con- 
sideration in the policies of United States Steel. If Lewis 
wins the union shop in the captive mines, the steel work- 
ers stand to win it in the mills of Big and Little Steel. 
It is 
subsidiary, the H. C. 


pany involved in the strike, is willing to grant the union 


in fact, reported that the Steel Corporation, whose 


Frick ¢ ompany, 1s the largest com- 


shop in return for a promise that the steel workers will 
not a similar concessions. Lewis obviously can make 
no such promise. The failure of the Mediation Board to 
a clear-cut decision in this crucial case is unfor- 


But it does not 


Issuc 


tunate excuse Lewis's reckless action 1n 


closing the mines and preparing the way for repressive 


legislation which United States Steel, above all others, 


desires v 

THE SITUATION ON THE EASTERN FRONT 
continues to deteriorate despite the coming of winter 
long the northern half of the 1,800-mile battle line. 
Although the defenses of Moscow have stiffened since 
Gsencral Zhukov took over the command of the vital cen- 
tral tor, the Russian los in the Donetz Basin have 
been exceedingly serious. Kharkov is one of the greatest 
of f industrial cities created under the first Five- 
Year Plan. Its loss, together with that of Stalino and 
‘I nroy stitutes the most dea lly blow yct deliv- 
ered to Soviet war production. Rostov, now gravely 
enda red of equal value as an industrial center and 
of far ercater strategic significance. It is the gateway 
to the rich Dombas coal fields and is on the direct route 
to the Cau in oil fields. Loss of Rostov will not mean, 
however, that the oil fields are Hitler's for the taking. 
The Nazi legions are still several hundred miles from 
the closest fields at Grozny, and there is a strong possi- 
bility that | before reaching this point they will 


have to face fresh British as well as Soviet troops. 


The NA] lON 
FRUSTRATION » ND 


BRITISH FEELINGS OF 
disappointment because no attempt has been 
exploit the opportunity to attack Germany «1 
Russia's stubborn defense boiled over in Par] 
debates last week. In the House of Commons 
for more action were joined to hot criticisms 
ministerial leftovers from the Chamberlain era 
Lord Halifax, War Secretary David Marges 
Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, Minister for 
Production, who as past appeasers are suspect of 
lukewarmness regarding aid to Russia. A re 
ment by Lord Halifax to the effect that it 
impossible to hope for invasion of the Contin 
year was denounced as a plain tip to Hitler to 
fear of attack in the west. Foreign Secretary | 
tempted to turn this onslaught with a mild r 
Britain's Ambassador in Washington, who, he s. 
not used “‘exactly the right words on the right o 
Mr. Eden also hinted vaguely that some sort ot 
sive might be in preparation, adding that any 
information about the plan of action would be ' 
into the hands of the enemy.”’ He failed to pla 
Opposition, and three days later a mass-meeting 0! 
ers shouted down Ellen Wilkinson and other s 
who suggested that a western offensive would | 
mature. Undoubtedly the British government is 1 
not yielding to public clamor in this matter. A ¢ 
nental expedition could only be organized at the 
of other forms of aid to Russia, including oti 
action in the Middle East or North Africa, where 
battle may open shortly. But Mr. Churchill cou 
alleviate the public anxiety responsible for the 
agitation by dropping the ex-appeasers from his ¢ 
» 


THE MARITIME COMMISSION 
inexcusably when it announced to the world, in 
the Nazis, that all shipments to the Soviets would 
after be sent from Boston to Archangel. We do 1 
tend to know all of the reasons for this decision 
been suggested that the commission was merely; 
to win political favor by making provision for 
the many smaller ports that had been pressing f 
of the defense export trade. But the explanation |ard 
measures up to the gravity of the error. And it 
inconceivable that the commission would issue 
ment of such strategic importance without checki: 
the State Department and the Navy. It now appear 
the commission did not mean to say that no 
shipments would be sent via Vladivostok or Iran, t 
little or nothing is being sent by those routes. V! 
tok’s facilities for handling oil may have been ser 
taxed by our recent shipments, but there is no c\ 
that in shipping supplies to the Soviet Union this 
try is making the fullest possible use of the Pacifi 
in addition to the more direct Atlantic route. 


BLUNDERED 
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DECEMBER OUR WASHINGTON EDITOR, 


1 F. Stone, in a special dispatch from Detroit first broke 
she news of the so-called Reuther Plan. He told of the 


ty of converting the machinery of the automotive 
to defense produc t10n an 1 of the vast machine- 
resources idle in the shops of the industry. It 
long time for some ideas to sink in. Eleven 


s later the New York Times 
reported that the OPM and the industry are no longer 


in its issue of October 


P rnful of these ideas as they once were. W. H. 
n, OPM production director, says automobile 
facturers, with car production curtailed, are find- 
iat they have more machines that can be turned to 
purposes than they would hitherto admit. “Offi 
ilso are discussing plans,’ the Times reports, “to 
ture’ the ‘captive’ tool-making facilities of the 
obile industry, and, by pooling them, add grcatly 


output of tools needed to fashion the implements 


» 


HEARINGS ON THE PRICE-CONTROL BILL 
finally been ended after three months of wrangling 
ring which the cost of living advanced nearly 5 per 
It is not clear yet what kind of bill the committee 
write, but it seems likely that it will be less rather 
more satisfactory than the one prepared by Price 
Administrator Henderson. The pressure for a ceiling on 
as well as on prices has been accentuated in the 

eek by Canada’s decision to experiment with such 

2 measure. Mr. Henderson has pointed out, however, 
the Canadian action differs fundamentally from 


proposals usually made here. Canada has not frozen 


It has taken a base period and pegged industrial 

to the steadily advancing gost of living. This prac- 
tice has been followed in civilian industries since 1940. 
While in the United States some wages have risen more 


the cost of living, millions of workers have suffered 





tion in real wages as a result of rising living costs 

lo freeze wages at their present level would be to penal- 
workers while protecting farmers, workers in 

the defense industries, and such others as have been 
rtunate enough to improve their status. Similar in- 
jualities are to be found in the price field. A general 


2 on prices may be justified on occasion as an emer- 
gency measure, but it is certain to cause many more head- 


aches than the flexible plan suggested by Mr. Henderson. 


THE RESUMPTION OF BRITISH-MEXICAN 
liplomatic relations, after a three-and-a-half-year inter- 

|, represents a setback for the Nazis in Latin America. 
[he cause of the rupture—confiscation of British oil 
properties by the Mexican government—has not been 
reflects Mexico's 


climinated; the settlement simply 


lear-cut alignment with the countries resisting aggres- 












sion. It will be M rt 

Italian conqu ot | is the « 

on the American ntinent to thro 

takably on the sid ft Republican gevernment of 
Spain, and that even today it has not 1 

Franco dictatorship hat it was slow in resuming 1 
tions with Britain was not its fault; the British wer 1 
to fear that a compromise with Mexico would tempt 


Venezuela, from whose oil fields the British Atlant 


is largely fucled, to scize British-owned properties. A 1 


- 


y rare 


years ago wher 
to look upon British and American Imperialism as oj 
this threat m 
vastly greater menace ot 
Nazi penctration has brought about a fundamental 
change of attitude which the present action of the Mex 


can government clearly d 


GENERAL J. B. M. HERTZOG, FORMER PREMIER 


of South Africa and honorary leader of th Opposition 


Africander Party, has announced his suy port of Nazism, 


it an old Afrikaan 


Havenga, whose 


which he sa 
custom. His party and its leader, N. ¢ 


ys is no German patent by 


chief political characteristic has been lifelong loyalty to 
Hertzog, have promptly repudiated him and reaffirmed 
their adherence to democrat principles. This leaves the 
position of the numerous South Africans opposed to 
participation in the war more confused than ever. Pro 
vided Hertzog has been able to carry any of his followers 
with him, there would now scem to be at least four 
anti-war, republican groups in South Africa 
gerheads with one another. The most sinister and e 
treme of these factions is the Ossewal randwag, which 
has completely adopted Nazi racial doctrin and is 
organized on Nazi lines with 
Differing little, 


Party headed by Dr 


a para military corps 
if at all, in principles 1s the Herenigde 
} } 


1x rsonal rivalry, however, between Malan 


There has been constant 
and the Oss 


wabrandwag leaders, and attempts to form a united 


more than once broken down. Past feuds 


also form a barrier between Malan and Hertzog. Last 


front have 


year General Smuts remarked that of all the members on 


the opposition benches only seven did not aspire to lead- 


It 
ership. This situation has helped to prevent the South 
African anti-war and pro-Nazi movements from smash- 


ing the Smuts It would be a mistake, how- 


government 


; ; 
ever, to underrate their potential menace 


THE SECOND ISSUE OF FREE WORLD, OUT THIS 


week, carries one feature which hides a surprising charge 


of dynamite under its harmless appearance. Eight promi- 
ment Latin American democrats tell in brief statements 


from the 


what the Latin American countries expect 














1 States. The surprise is the inimity with which 
they demand two things: economic help divorced from 
impcrialist control: support of democratic tendencies in 
the Latin countries. After paying sufficient deference to 
th Good N 


defen these leaders, as with one voice, warn the United 


*hbor policy and the needs of hemispheric 


States that d ep-rooted suspicion of its motives. still 


poisons relations between Washington and the peoples 
he Latin countries: that a whirlwind war-time court- 
hip is not an acceptable substitute for tested friendship; 
that a Latin American economy capable of resisting Nazi 
ressure can be constructed only if United States financ- 
ing ts employed to build up the purchasing power of the 
countries affected—not to drain off quick profits; and 
that dictators are still tyrants even if they operate in the 
Western Hemisphere. We hope this charge of pro-demo- 
cratic Opinion explodes in the innermost recesses of the 
State D partment, where a democratic foreigt pols y 1s 


Lhe Eigh Cost of Terror 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Bp Nazi atrocities in France and the other subju- 
gated countries have spread cold horror through the 
civilized world. President Roosevelt's powerful denun- 
ciation of reprisals against innocent hostages and Prime 
Minister Chur 


crimes must henceforward take its place among the 


hill’s promise that “retribution for these 


purposes of the war” have expressed the emotions 
and the determination of decent people everywhere. The 


mayor 


atrocities have served as no other tactic could have done 
to dramatize again the Nazi policy of calculated fright- 
fulness, which by its very persistence had dulled the 
reactions of even the most sensitive onlookers. 

I have just read over the accumulated stories of ter- 
rorism in the past two weeks, and the picture is one that 
cannot be looked at for more than a moment at a time. 
One ts tem 


ted, in defense of one’s sanity, to charge off 


} 
ome of the evidence to propaganda, recalling the fabri- 
cations and belated corrections current in World War I. 
B t this w iy of es 


themselves, who control to the last item the export of 


has been closed by the Nazis 


from the countries in which their rule by firing 
squad has been established. Only an occasional dispatch 
from Berne or Stockholm offers latitude for invention. 
The bulk of the evidence comes through the Nazi censor- 
ship, and a considerable proportion of it 1s given out by 
ials or correspondent-propagandists. 
Such, for example, was a recent story told by the New 
York Times correspondent, Ray Brock, in a dispatch 
from Ankara. Mr. Brock quoted the eyewitness account, 


written by Walter Gruber in the Nazi Belgrade Donau 


Zeitung, of a punitive expedition against the Serbs. 











Said Gruber, who as chief of the S. S. P; 
Department for Belgrade may be assumed to |} 
his country’s reputation: “In some villages tl 
tion met us with white flags; in some cases 
them. In others we found unflattering slogan 
on the walls, posters insulting the Fuhrer. In t! 
we sometimes shot one man out of ten in t! 
village and sometimes burned the villages to th« 
Women and children, Gruber reported, were 
they resisted the Germans or were in po 
“illegal papers.” One small child was shot 
“Communist pamphlets” were found in its p 
townspeople suspected of aiding the Serbs or 
of resistance “were shot out of hand.” 

This is typical, not exceptional. Two hundr 
and Communists” in Deacade have been exc 
reprisal for a single attack on two German so 
Norway all winter coats as well as blankets h 
requisitioned from the citizens for the use of 1 
forces in Russia. That this order will be enfor 
last woolen garment may be assumed from 
statement by Josef Terboven, Nazi Commis 
Norway. “ 


said, “if some thousands or perhaps tens of th 


It is a matter of indifference to Gern 


Norwegian men, women, and children sta: 
In Russia the 


are still hidden; but Winston Churchill has 


freeze to death during this war.” 


darkly to the facts that will later emerge concert 


behavior of the Nazi armies on the eastern front 


J. Alvarez del Vayo in his article in last week's 
said that 100,000 Ukrainian civilians, mostly Jew 
reliably reported to have been shot in the p 
months. 

But such is the ordinary imagination, in Am 
elsewhere, that the murder of 100 innocent Fren 
zens echoes louder in the nerves than 100,000 I 
Europeans. Horror is generated by geographical 
imity and sense of kinship rather than by num! 
brutality. The reprisals already visited on French h 
for the assassination of two German officers, 
Nantes and one in Bordeaux, and those still thr: 
as we go to press have done more to make Am 
realize what Nazi rule means in the lives of con 
peoples than all that has happened in and out 
many since Hitler came to power. 

And the cringing subservience of Pétain and 


low stoolpigeons has opened the eyes of many be: 
Americans to the true functions of the Vichy r 


When Pétain asks his countrymen to surrender 
Nazi gunmen those guilty of “criminal acts” 
their oppressors and to do it in order to supp 
policy of collaboration with those oppressors, 


renders his last poor pretense of dignity and 


ence. It is to the everlasting honor of the French | 


that even the offer of a fabulous bribe—15,0( 


The NAT\ 
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francs—added to the threat of imminent reprisals has 

not produced a single clue or whisper of information 

leading to the discovery of the men who committed the 

assassinations. This brave silence is the nation’s answer 
to Nazi terrorists and French traitors. 

Whether assassination is an effective and so a justified 

1 of attack is another question. General de Gaulle, 

while describing the attacks on Nazi officers as “normal 

“not to kill 


is given by him: and he 


has asked the French peopl 


istified, 
Germans” until a “directive 
ts that internal resistance will be futile until it 
supported by an attack from outside. In the larger 
of achieving a clear victory over the Nazis he 1s 
btless right. Hitler will not be defeated by individual 
however numerous, and the price of such acts, in 
human terms, is certainly exorbitant. But that they have 
mediate and useful effect is also evident. To prove 


is in fact no order at all, but gov- 


that the “new order 
ment by machine-gun and firing squad imposed upon 
lations committed to uncompromising resistance— 
this is a major objective; and it need not wait upon a 
successful invasion of the Continent for its accomplish- 
ment. To 
what this rule means, to make them understand, in 


teach the men and women of the United States 


Churchill's words, “what Hitler would inflict upon the 
British and American peoples if only he could get the 
that is another major objective, perhaps the 

t important that could be realized at the present hour. 
Whether these results justify their terrible cost is hard 
to calculate, but they cannot be lightly dismissed. A high 
German officer in Greece is reported to have said, “There 
is a point beyond which human suffering ceases to pay 
In the cynical brutality of those words lics a truth 


that the Nazis are only beginning to learn. 


Labor's Irresponsibles 


O COMMITTEE of Congress investigating the 
N defense program, and there are a half-dozen look- 
ing into the various aspects of the job, has approached 
Truman committee in courage. It has been the only 
committee to challenge the forces of monopoly and of 
business-as-usual which are hampering the defense pro- 
gram. Even its more conservative members have shown 

independence of mind in dealing with big business 
rests that commands respect and deserves gratitude. 
[he Truman committee represents honest middle-class 
lignation at monopolistic greed interfering with de- 

Characteristically, its chief emphasis has been on 

need to make a place in the program for ‘the little 
man,’ and since defense cannot be speeded up until the 
cattered but enormous resources of our small shops and 
factories are put to work on armament, the emphasis is 


thoroughly justified. 


lhe representatives Of labor and iitt business have 


a common interest in spreading work and in prevent 
the concentration of defense orders in a few hands. To 
the small business man these mean the difference be- 


tween continuance in business and bankruptcy: to the 


worker, the difference between a job and “priorit 


of the little business man have found a place for them- 


If big business can turn little business into an enemy of 
labor, it will have laid the basis in a thousand small 
towns for an American fascist movement that Hitler 


victories abroad might make formidable. Abroad, while 


big business has bought the shirts of fascism, little bust- 
ness men, men of the lower middle cla have worn 


them. In the maintenance of democracy, in the making 


of the peace, in post-war reconstruction, the relations be 


tween labor and little business are likely to prove crucial 


he spectacle presented by the hearings 


on the Currier case before the Truman 


That is why t 
committee 18 so 


1 
} 


deplorable The members of this committee and the 


small-town, small-business folk whom they represent 
have scen the dirtiest of labor's dirty linen parad 

fore them. Thi quarrcl between the A. F. of I and the 
C. I. O. which lies behind the Currier case is evidence 
that labor's lea lership in this country, at one of the most 
critical moments of world history, is prepared to sacri 


fice everything, including the good repute of the labor 


movement, to its own petty feuds. In part, | irticularly 


in the old-line craft unions, the rank and file are infected 


1 


with the same cantankerousness and opposition to new 


ideas as the leade rship. But in part these feuds arise 


I 
from the quarrels of men-who act and think as if their 
unions were their personal and private property. 

The A. F. of L. is at war with the C. I. O 


to Britain and Russia wait. John L. Lewis hates Sidney 


let aid 
Hillman and Sidney Hillman hates John L. Lewis. The 
C. I. O. construction workers are at war with the A. F. 
of L. teamsters. Blood has been spilled in Detroit, and 


1 } 


fecling is bitter. Each side prepared to make deals 
with employers to put one over on the other. Openly or 
tacitly the A. F. of L. threatens to kick over the stabiliza- 
tion agreement in the building trades if the Currier con- 
tract is approved. The Truman committee and the man 
in the street are told that we must pay $200,000 mor 
for some badly needed defense housing or there wall be 
trouble. 

Sidney Hillman, whose aid to the small business man 





in the 


defense program has been considerable, should 


on the best of terms with the Truman committee. 


I 

Instead, he was put on the spot in a way that made 
candor impossible and evasion unavoidable. His appear- 
in before the committee was not impressive. He 
dodged qué stions, fell back on long winded speeches 
yut his thirty years in the labor movement. It is hard 
to see what clse he can do to keep the peace, under the 
circumstances, but pive the A. F. of L. a virtual mo- 
nopoly on defense construction. Most construction work- 
ers belong to the A. F. of L. The 


prefabrication would not only cause disastrous strikes; 


abrupt shift to 


it would throw many craft workers out of employment. 


I 
The C. I. O. construction union, morcover, is made of 


paper and spite ind, in this case, serves the purposes of 
1 company union 


It is the circumstances that call for criticism. Labor in 


; J aay ’ } ‘ ; 3 ] , 
i may some day pay a putter price for the luxury 


personal feuds and the internecine warfare ex- 


| | before the Truman committee. The time may be 
proaching when unless the rank and file clean house, 
rs will. It is time that a group of old dodos, hard- 

! toughs, and stubborn prima donnas, with a sprin- 


r of racketeers, were told that they are not the labor 
movement. The longer they are permitted to continue 
present tactics, the harder it will be for the rank 
and file of both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. to get together 


and enforce peace on their leaders. peace an 1 a sense of 


Whispering Campaign 


S NATOR WHEELER related in an interview a few 


lays ago how a business man in Chicago had been 


denied aluminum by priority offi ials and “just for fun’’ 


had written to England for it. Back came a prompt reply 
ording to Senator Wheeler, saying that 
The Senator 
informant was a Captain MacDonland of 
the Zenith Radio Company. This enabled the Washing- 


ton corr ondents of the New York Post to make a few 


from Britain 


the order could be filled in three wecks. 


story had its 


Zenith 


following result: Tho 


last June at the annual mecting of the 


Radio Co 1p ANS A shortage of alnico steel. an alloy ot 
m, nickel, and copper, was being discussed, and 

if rvested that me of this steel might be ob- 
tuincd from England. The company thereupon wrote to 
| 1 and promptly informed that alnico steel 
ld not | suppl 1 that it was subject to export 
hicet that the British government had informed the 
trade that no licenses for the export of such materials 
were being grant 1 that nos would be granted Except 
for these little details Senator Wheeler's story was strictly 
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That bit of phantom aluminum has appeared al : 
the United States and for four months has he! 
inflame business men who on one score or anoth 
grievances against the Administration. It is but 
among many of a definitely organized campa 
awaken and irritate latent Anglophobia to serve t! 
poses of the isolationist opposition. One recalls 
stories of a similar pattern: British officials in W 
ton were using lend-lease funds to give champag: 
pers to movie stars; lend-lease steel was being sold 
prices in the South American market; American + 
were being used in order to permit British shippin 
to make profits on non-essential business. For sever 
all the papers of the Hearst transcontinental chain | 
column upon column of protests by business men 
the sale in this country of a fire-fighting pump 
British air-raid fires. There is no evidence that ey 
British pump of that kind has ever been sold her 
the headlines and interviews managed to create t 
pression that the American market was being sw 
with British-made air-raid pumps. The frequent 
ance of such stories, so displayed and so exploit 
coincidence. 

When it is remembered that in the ordinary c 
export administration the various authorities in B 
have to grant some thousands of licenses every d 
not strange that sometimes—say, in one case in 
sand or even one in a hundred—something, son 
of an article, or something in some part of an 
whose export would contravene the very stringent 
laid down to insure that lend-lease material be n 
used, slips through. Some months back the charg 
began to roll up in isolationist circles about the mi 
lend-lease goods and funds were branded by th 
dent “just plain dirty falsehoods.” But if one gr 
1 per cent margin of error or doubt in what arc 
difficult and complex decisions, one will get som 
dreds of small challengeable cases. 

These stories cannot be dismissed with a shrug « 
shoulders, for they indicate the beginnings here of 
of movement by which in most of the countries ot 
world mischievous minorities have been able to fru 
the intentions of more inert majorities. Hitler ma: 
to rally almost the entire class of small business n 
Germany in opposition to the Weimar Republic « 
ground that the government of the republic had | 
the tool of Jews who were growing rich at the ex 
of truly German small businesses. The small man in ‘ 
many, like small men everywhere, was having a 
time in the depression and therefore lent a sympat 
car to the explanation; and many a shopkeeper who /iad 
never in fact suffered the slightest injury at the hand 
Jews became not merely violently anti-Semitic but vir 
lently hostile to the liberal republic. That was, of course, 
the main purpose behind the campaign on the racial 
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issue. And it is quite clear that those who are directing 
the present campaign in the United States intend, if they 
cal ‘to use the Anglophobia latent in some parts of the 
country, particularly where Irish influence has been of 
long standing, as an avenue of attack upon the New 
Deal and the Administration's foreign policy. 

It is an astute maneuver. Throughout the country 
organizations of “small business men” are springing up. 
The effort of the small business man to make sure of his 


livelihood in the industrial transformation of the coun- 


try, to see that defense plans are not made a screen for 


monopolistic practice to his disadvantage, is legitimat 
But it 1s evident that certain of these organizations 
ostensibly created for the protection of the small busi 
ness man, are exploiting his fears and prejudices for 
political purposes that have very little to do with his 
economic security; and he is, by a side wind, being blown 
into opposition to the country’s foreign poli y, an oppo 
sition that is in harmony neither with his interests nor his 


intention. 


/ladivostok and Points East 


BY I. 


) October 24 
LADIVOSTOK: The best information I am able 
to obtain is that the shift from Vladivostok to 


Washington, 


Archangel for Russian shipments does not spring 

a desire to appease the Japanese. My source is 
strongly opposed to appeasement and unlikely to under- 
ite the strength it still commands in the State De- 
nent. He says that the shift was dictated by the time 

h can be saved on aid to the Russian front by using 
ingel instead of Vladivostok. The proof will come 

n and if the Germans strike northeast of Moscow at 
»da and cut the one railroad which runs south from 
angel. Whatever the 


n route 


difficulties of the Trans- 
it will be the last one left if the Nazis 
1 in cutting the railroad from Archangel in the 
nd in reaching the Caspian in the south. 
LABOR AND DEFENSE: The best information I 
obtain, from sources which woald like to believe 
differently, is that John L. Lewis still hasn't changed his 
tbout the war. This runs counter to the informa- 
implied by the pleased and mysterious smiles of 
British labor delegates who spoke with Lewis re- 
but it comes from much closer to headquarters. 
Although Lewis heads a compact group made up of 
elf, Kathryn, and Denny Lewis, and could probably 
ving just that many votes in the labor movement 
aid to Britain and Russia, his attitude acts as a 
per on labor efforts for defense. As long as Lewis 
to declare himself, the big jobholders of the 
C. 1. O. tread softly on the issue. 
This may explain why the C. I. O. conference on 
riorities unemployment held here last Monday met 
behind closed doors, with Philip Murray absent. A labor 
onference to speed defense would help bolster morale 
oth Britain and Russia, but this was largely a “bull 
of research directors. Rank-and-file desire for 


S¢ ion 








tankers on both sides of the water 


STONE 


more vigorous measures will make itself felt at the com- 


ing C. I. O. convention. 


Some indication of what labor participation could do 


in the councils of defense was given by several of 
the reports made at the conference. The Automobile 
Workers’ union reported that machine tools in the De- 
troit arca are not being used at more than 25 per cent of 
capacity; the Steel Workers’ union, that its industry was 
employing almost one-sixth of its workers less than five 
days a weck; the Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, that certain large farm-cquipment firms were 
attempting to corner the civilian market at the expense 
of their defense orders; the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, that unhealthy and dangerous working cond: 


tions were holding back full production of copper. 


OIL secretary Ickes acted on good advice when he 
suddenly discovered there was no oil shortage and the 
British on equally good advice in returning forty tankers. 
The Maloney committee's next step would have been to 


subpoena port records of the United States Maritime 


Commission, and judging from the log of the I. J. White 


these would have shown how little use has been made by 
the British of American tankers. The I. J. White was 
one of the tankers turned over to the British in May. It 
took one cargo from the Gulf to Halifax; tied up at 
Norfolk, ostensibly for repairs; went to Curacao; loaded 
up with oil for Capetown, South Africa; and was 
in the South Atlantic on its way there on September 15. 


In four months this tanker had carried but one load of 


oil for the British, and that only to Halif 


It must be kept in mind that we are dealing here with 


an international oil combine. Standard of New Jersey is 
the largest single owner of British and Norwegian tanker 


tonnage. Shell, primarily a Dutch-British company, ts 


also a large American concern, with big holdings of 


Neither can be 
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trusted. The tanker shortage, partly the result of manipu- 
lation, was used to force passage of the Cole bill giving 
the majors eminent domain for their Southeastern pipe 
lines and an increase in the price of gasoline. Third- 
quarter reports, just beginning to come in, show the 
effect of that price increase. Shell Union more than 
doubled its net earnings during the quarter, despite 
generous tax allowances. It earned 51 cents a share on 
its common in the three months ended September 30 
as compared with 21 cents a share in the same period 
last year. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, the sudden lift- 
ing of restrictions on the sale of oil products took the 
industry by surprise and has given it some headaches by 
forcing a revamping of long-range transportation plans. 
There is reason to suppose, however, that the oil com- 
panies were, in fact, worried by public reactions to an ap- 
parently unnecessary crisis and were preparing to make 
Ickes the goat. This explains the role assigned James W. 
Moffett, chairman of the board of California-Texas, a 
subsidiary of Ralph K. Davies's company. Moffett was 
given the job of feeding out facts embarrassing to Ickes. 
Having obtained their price rise, though not steel priori- 
tics for their pipe lines, the majors were preparing to de- 
camp and leave Ickes holding the bag. They are still 
afraid he might some day emerge as a real czar of the 


oil industry. 
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Tip-off on how the majors feel about the tanker short. 
age is the refusal of the Canadian government, cven 
better oiled than our own, to permit transfer of the 
thirty-five Canadian tankers from the Great Lakes for 
the winter. They are small enough to be brought through 
the Chicago ship canal for use in the Atlantic. These 
tankers are owned by subsidiaries of the same big Ameri. 
can and Anglo-Dutch combines. The Texas Railroad 
Commission, which has shut down many of the Texas 
oil fields nine days a month for lack of tankers, would 
like to get its hands on that Canadian fleet for the winter 
But it might be difficult for the majors to maintair 
price rise if Texas were enabled to expand produ 


SOCIAL NOTES: At Mrs. Evalyn Walsh (“Hope 
diamond”) McLean's hosty-totsy shindig last S 
night Hjalmar Procope, Minister of Hitler's ally, Fin- 
land, sat on her left, Lord Halifax on her right, t: 
delight of local appeasers and pro-Nazis. Cissy Patters 
and the Washington Times-Herald and the New \ 
Daily News—Chicago Tribune crowd were quite pleased 
The Times-Herald, which has run Hearst-syndicated 
stuff on the Windsors, was also pleased by the 
minute invitation to the Duke and Duchess to lunc! 
the White House. This announcement followed a : 

of rumors that the Roosevelts would find some e 
not to entertain the wilted Windsors. 


Americans Without a Country 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


HOUSANDS of European refugees, seeking to 
escape from countries overrun by the Nazis, have 
found themselves caught in an incredible maze of 
conflicting citizenship laws, visa regulations, and con- 
sular stupidities. While the war has dramatized the prob- 
lem, it had arisen long before September, 1939, as a 
result of modern means of transportation; ease of transit 
has made utterly obsolete the myriad restrictions upon 
free movement which developed under the conditions of 
travel prevailing a century ago. It is not so generally 
known that the domestic migrant, or refugee, encounters 
very similar difliculties, that literally tens of thousands of 
migrants are kept constantly on the move in this country 
by the dizzy complexities of our settlement laws. (Orig- 
inally settlement laws were intended to immobilize labor 
ifter the Black Plague; today they have the opposite 
ttect of stimulating migration.) 

S 


ttlement laws patterned on early British statutes were 
in effect in forty-three states and the District of Colum- 
bia on January 1, 1936. Lacking any uniformity, these 





statutes are a snarl of weird and complicated provisions, 
applying not only between states but between counties 
in the same state and between townships in the sai 
county. In Illinois, for example, responsibility for ¢! 
care of the destitute rests upon the particular township 
in which relief is applied for. In order to be eligible for 
relief the applicant must have resided continuously in 
this one township for three years, during all of which 
period he must have been wholly self-supporting. Re 
cently a woman seventy-two years of age lost settlement 
—and therefore became ineligible for relief—by moving 
from Chicago to Cicero. In 1940 the state of California 
shipped a sixty-five-year-old Okie back to his native state 
on the ground that he lacked residence in California. 
Oklahoma promptly contended that he had lost settlement 
there and shipped him back to California, where 1 
again he found himself ineligible for relief. States « 
change transients as belligerents exchange prisoners of 
war. 

Many “crazy” situations arise under these settlement 
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A young man who had lived all his life in Penn- 
, joined the army and was stationed in California. 


There he married a California girl, a native daughter. 


Six months before his term of enlistment expired he 


d. Unable to locate her husband, the girl applied 


f in California. But she was told that by mar- 


she had acquired the settlement of her husband. 


ntly she was “returned” to Pennsylvania, where 


1 never been before. In order to obtain relief she 
, moreover, have 


lestitute tran- 


ome an exile. Court decisions 


ate to “deport a ¢ 


; 


1 the right of a st 


rardless of whether the transient consents. 


— 


parish, noted the Annals ricultuve in 


egards the poor of 


of Ag 
all other places as aliens.” 
[hat the same concept prevails today in America 1s 
y the case of Elmer Hawthorne, a native of Iowa. 

Elmer's father had been an Iowa farmer for years, pay- 
es on a four-hundred-acre farm. When the elder 
Hawthorne lost the farm during the depression, Elmer, 
. wife and three children to support, became a farm 

r. In the winter and spring of 1939 he was work- 
farm hand in Humboldt County. One day while 

at work in the fields a deputy sheriff served him 


Notice to Depart which read: 


re notified that you are not a resident of Hum 

County: and as you have, or it 1s presumed you 

ply to said county for uid and sup} Or«, you are 
+ 


otified to take your depart ire from this county 


ttlement, as Humboldt 


( vill not be responsible for your support 
I ; 
( nder my hand _ this 
ith day of April, 1939, 


I 
S Tohnson. County Auditor, 


By Order of the Board of Su 


the time the notice was 
rved. Hawthorne had not 
plied for relief, but was reg: 
larly employed and wholly 
Soon 


however, he lost his job. 


If-supporting. after- 


Since he had been notified that 


ineligible for relief, he 
send his wife and chil- 


Nebraska to live with 





in-laws.” After wander- 


g around in search of a job, 
finally got work in Chero- 
County and immediately 
A few 

nths later, through no fault 
of his, he 
When he applied for relief, 


for his family. 


also lost this 4 b. 





he was given a temporary 
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grocery order, but was then served with a notice like 
that he had received in Humboldt County. Since no 
relief could be obtained in Iowa, the entire family moved 
to Nebraska. 


however, they were told they were residents of Towa. 


As soon as they apy lied for aid in Nebraska, 


Hawthorne, in other words, discovered that he was a 
resident neither of Iowa nor of Nebraska. He found 
himself an alien in his own, his native land 

Of all the stories which the Tolan committee investi- 
gating migratory labor has heard, the strangest is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Anton Hulm. In 1932 the 
with their eleven children were living on a farm in North 
Dakota. When the droughts came they ° 
as Mrs. Huln 
Dakota, where Hulm found work with the WPA. In 
April, 1937, he got word of a job in North Dakota and 


induced the local welfare 


Hulms 


‘lost everything, 


1 put it, and were forced to move to South 


board to advance him the 


necessary money to move his family. Unfortunately, 


the job proved to be a mirage, and for nearly a year, 
South Dakota 


was compelled to support them because they were still 


though the Hulms were out of the state, 


technically residents. At the end of the year, however, 


the relief checks ceased to arrive, tlement’ 


having 
been lost, and Hulm was compelled to seek aid from 
agencies in North Dakota. He received a $6 


grocery order. A few weeks later a welfare worker ap- 


welfare 


peared at his home and announced, “We are shipping 


you in the morning back to South Dakota. If you don’t 
Z0 pe aceably, 


we will have the law on you.” 


The next morning the Hulms were loaded into a truck 


and taken across the line to Lemmon, South Dakota. 
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There they were met by the chief of police and a local 
welfare official. “You don’t belong here,” said the chief; 

yu turn right around and go back.” He also threatened 
to arrest the driver of the truck for transporting indigents 
into the state—a misdemeanor in South Dakota as in 
some thirty other states at the present time. A Red Cross 
worker finally got permission to take the family to a 
restaurant for lunch. As soon as they had eaten, however, 
they were marched back to the truck, where they sat until 
9:30 in the evening while the town of Lemmon debated 
what to do with the Hulms. At last the chief of police, 
more in despair than out of pity, took them to a hotel. 
At seven o'clock in the morning they were routed out of 
bed, fed, packed in a car, and taken across the line into 
North Dakota, with a warning to stay out of South Da- 
kota. “I can’t do anything about it,” said Mrs. Hulm. 
“We are just betwixt and between.” 

Once back in North Dakota, they were escorted to 
an auto camp by welfare officials and told not to leave 
until they were ordered to do so. The next morning the 
county welfare board held a hearing on the case and 
decided that the Hulms must be returnd to once to South 
Dakota. So in an hour they were on their way back. To 
avoid the possibility of arrest for transporting indigents 
across the line, marked by the railroad tracks through 
the town of Lemmon, the North Dakota officials on this 
trip were careful to let the Hulms out of the truck while 
still in their own territory. The family was then given 
$5 and the instruction, “Just walk across these tracks; 
South Dakota is to take care of you, and you'll have no 
trouble.”’ 

So the Hulms picked up their equipment, much of it 
broken by now, and herded their children across the line. 
As they were walking up the main street, the chief of 
police appeared again and served them with a legal order 
to take their departure from South Dakota forthwith. 
Mrs. Hulm, flourishing the $5 bill, said that they were 
there to stay. “Oh, no,”’ said the chief, “you're going to 
sleep on the North Dakota side.”” For the rest of the day 
the issue was nobly debated by the sheriff of Adams 
County, North Dakota, and the chief of police of Lem- 
mon, South Dakota. After a night in an auto camp, paid 
for by Mrs. Hulm, the family was once more haled 
before the welfare board and told that they had “ten 
minutes to get to the other side of the line.” By this 
time Mrs. Hulm was becoming a trifle impatient. “Why,” 
she told the officials, “people treat their dogs better than 
that.” 

Despite her protests, however, they were marched 
back across the line into North Dakota, only to be met 
by a deputy sheriff who said they could not enter the 
state. “Well,” announced Mrs. Hulm, “there is just one 
thing to do, Dad. We are going to park on these tracks 
until we have help. Something has got to be done for us. 


One side or the other has got to keep us.” And park 
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they did, right on the tracks. Toward evening th 
ing deputy sheriff went across the line into South | 
and got in touch with the State Welfare Boar 
that night the Hulms were moved again int 
Dakota. Weary of this war of nerves, South Dak 
not attempt to send them back. A few months 
lawsuit between two sovereign states to deter: 
sponsibility for their care decided that the Hulm 
residents of North Dakota. Later another court 
was necessary to determine which of two count 
North Dakota was responsible for them and shou! 
them relief. 

Our settlement laws have always been unwor 
since the depression they have become intolerable. s 
compete to see which can enact the most stringent req 
ments for settlement. As one state raises its require! 
other states do likewise. In consequence a specia 
gory of distressed persons has been created—th 
eral homeless,” residents of the United States but wi: 
settlement in any one state. No one has ever esti 
how much administrative agencies spend annual); 


interviewing migrants and attempting, by correspond 


ence, to verify their place of residence. I have scen 1 
on particular families that resembled a dossier 
Dreyfus case. 

It is frequently charged that migrants move 
state to state in order to get relief—or more 1 
But as a witness told the Tolan committee, ‘wher 
leave home you do not get relief.’’ Most states will 
some temporary assistance while they are attempti: 
verify residence elsewhere, but if such residence « 
established, further aid is denied and the transient | 
return home. Transients are also excluded fron 
WPA, since the appropriations are never suffici 


provide work even for residents. In a few states migra: 


agricultural workers receive some assistance from 
Farm Security Administration, but with this except 
they are “outlaws” so far as welfare programs are ¢ 
cerned. 

With migration being greatly stimulated by th 
tional defense program, it is high time that Con 
took action to prevent state legislation that practi 
Balkanizes the United States. Settlement laws shoi 


abolished and eligibility for assistance determined on the 


basis of need, not of residence. If these laws cannot | 
abolished, they should be made uniform as to whe: 
tlement is acquired and when it is lost and should 
clude the provision that a settlement once acquired | 
lost until a new one is obtained. Pressure can be br 


upon the states to make these changes by federal grants- 


in-aid, under the Social Security Act, conditioned 
the enactment of suitable state legislation. If som« 
action, in line with the recommendations of the 1 


committee, is not taken promptly, the number of “Amer 
cans without a country” is certain to increase. 
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The Undiscoverables 


BY RALPH BATES 


IV. The Grisafi 


MARY OF Parts I To III. The rumor that Italy bas 
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HEN at last everyone on Fishermen's Street 
had told every neighbor of Italy's entry into 
the war, the despised slattern, Diodata Fer- 
slip-slopped across the rubbish patch below the 
cl of Our Lady of Light at the top of the steep 
nd approached Rosaria Grisafi’s hut. Naturally 
D ta was the one to tell the crazy old woman, Rosaria. 
Someone had to tell her. Even Rosaria Grisafi had a right 
ow. The women shrugged their shoulders and went 
eir houses. The first stimulation of the news had 

rn off, and numbness was beginning to be felt. 
Eh, matre, blessed woman,” Diodata yelled, looking 
hut. The old Grisafi woman, who was sitting in 
rner as usual, smiled and beckoned vigorously to 
S ra Ferrarello to enter. Diodata entered and with- 
iving Rosaria time to rise from her chair shook the 
and shouted into her face. 


man by the shoulders 


was not deaf, but one always shouted at for- 


children, and lunatics. 


listen. We're at war, blessed woman. We're at 
Guerra!” Rosaria smiled vaguely and nodded her 


listen. Saint: 


and martyrs, /sten. War, I say, 
ere at war.” 
7." Again the crazy old woman nodded. She patted 
Wiodatas hand. “Guerra.” 


ouds of angels, can't you understand, you poor old 


cried Diodata. Then she imitated the sounds of 





, 
' +} 1 y { 
War, The iSSd ana ¢ 


I 
Grisafi got out of her chair and made straight for the 


xplosion of shells and bombs. The 


bottle of cordial standing in the niche below the Sacred 
Heart that was too big to take the place of the Virgin 
deposed from the niche 

“Guerra,” she repeat 1 cheerfully 


“Hordes of devils.” Diodata waved her hand vigor- 
ously, as if cleaning a window, to indicate that she did 
not want any cordial 

She smiled as one did in taking leave of the Grisafi, 
exaggcrating the smile into a theatrical grin and nodding 
her head in a violent pantomime of approval. The old 
woman's lively face put on a smile also. Her hands fum 
bled with the wicker-covered bottle. “Bedda Madonna,” 
Diodata exclaimed and strode across the tloor and re- 
placed the cordial in its niche. As she reached the door 
again, the Grisafi shrilled the traditional farewell. 

Every good and blessing. And guard yourself.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” Diodata screamed and added 

to herself, 


vhose voice never rose above a mumble or a whisper at 


The poor blessed old woman. Rosaria, 


-~ 


e 


lilleg 


> 





any other time, invariably shrilled her leave-taking, as 
if the words were shot out of a pistol. 
Diod ita 


“Ble ssed old woman, 


huffied swiftly down the strect to her house. 
she ejaculated as she kicked open 
the door. Rosaria had been crazy since her fisherman 
husband had been lost in the great storm many years ago. 
She had been driven out of the town of San Filippo and 
had gone to Messina. When she returned nine years later, 
the townsfolk were still hostile to her, but since she had 
become a quict and harmless sort of lunatic they did not 
} 


try to put her ot 


it. Without authorization Rosaria had 


taken possession of the hut in which she now lived. 
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Traditionally it had always been the home of the chapel 
caretaker. After a while all opposition to her occupancy 
of the hut had died out. The neighbors merely continued 
to use the patch of land atop the hill as a rubbish dump. 
She has a right to know,” Diodata asserted loudly, 
to no one in particular, though Paterno's wife was pass- 
ing by 
Diodata Ferrarello herself enjoyed no public esteem. 
The slattern from Brindisi,” the women called her. Her 
husband had abandoned her years ago. Her vicious and 
quarrclsome son Filippo, who abused her and everyone 
else, had supported her since 
then, none knew how. Very few 


days pass d without a desperate 





uproar of screaming and curs- 
ing issuing from the Ferrarello 
house. Filippo, the sallow, thin- 
chested wastrel, would play his 
music 


exquisite through the 


clatter, to infuriate his mother. 


y Afterward he would play ac- 

companiments while she sang. 

Once in a while the Grisafi 

would trot down the hill and 

Ee? poke her head into the home of 
—~—wa) 
ee ~~ 





the woman whose man had run 
; The 


away. other women had 
little to do with the Grisafi or the Ferrarello woman. 
When Signora Ferrarello had gone, Rosaria returned 
to her corner chair and folded her hands. A smile of 
pleasure remained upon her face even when she took a 
nap. When she awoke she took the chapel keys out of their 
hiding place, drew her black shawl over her head, and 
hurried to the chapel. She had assumed the role of chapel 
caretaker just as she had taken possession of the hut. 
Onopio Bencivenni, the barber's brother and sexton of 
the principal church of Our Lady of Sorrows, whose duty 
it was to open the little chapel, had one evening left 
the key at the old woman’s hut. The next day Rosaria had 
opened the chapel and had continued to do so ever since. 
The parish priest had officially appointed her as care- 
taker after that and had insisted that she be paid a few 
lire weekly. This awakened the intense hostility of Ben- 
ivenmi, for Rosaria kept the chapel in spotless condi- 
tion, which was more than one could say of the immense, 
wooden-floored, sour-atmosphered church in the piazza. 
Though she was now an official handmaiden of the 
hurch, the Grisafi still kept the chapel keys hidden and 
still mumbled resentfully when any member of the swarm 
of Bencivenni’s children came within sight of the chapel 
or her hut 
Once inside the chapel, Rosaria hitched up her skirts 
and secreted the keys in a pocket in one of her petti- 


coats. Then she extinguished the votive candles and took 


them out of their sockets and carried them to the dimin- 
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utive closet that served as vestry. She laid the 
upon the table, sorting them carefully into ty 
according to their length. The more expensive a 
consumed candles that after paring and trimmit 
be put on sale as new ones, she wrapped in a piec« 
The butts she dropped into the box she kept 
purpose. The sale of candles at the chapel of O 
of Light was the exclusive privilege of Rosaria ‘ 
She was allowed to make 20 per cent profit, | 
as she was, the San Filippini said, she had not 
learn from Bencivenni about the selling of gr 
grease twice over. 

For more than an hour Rosaria busied hersel! 
chapel. Then she knelt to say her prayers, al 
always. That was the only peg upon which thc 
extinct opposition could hang their propaganda 
roar my head off at the blessed company of 
Bencivenni always said with a flourish of his ha: 
was at once interrogative and condemnatory. It wa 
ulous to say that the Grisafi roared, but her sibilant \ 
pering got upon people’s nerves, or rather disturbed 1 
devotion almost as much as Bencivenni’s sniffir 
spitting and the way he whacked the sacred fu: 
around to show he was inside the community of cler 
skirts. ; 

When Rosaria had ceased whispering in the total 
ness of the chapel, she shrilled, “Every blessis 
good” but omitted the “Guwardatevt” of which | 
venni accused her, asserting that she ordered the 
images to look out for themselves. Then she trott 
the door, locked it on the outside, and gazed out over t! 
sea toward the fishing fleet. 

“Blessed Mother,” she murmured, and at or 
repeated the words, in fear. The lights of the f 
fleet were going out. She began to tremble. She put « 
her hand and leaned against the chapel wall. T! 
tinguishing of the lights could have only one m 
for her. There was no other enemy of fishermen 
the fierce wind that roared suddenly out of the : 
west or the south. Soon the wind would come frant 
lashing the sea, battering the houses, and flattening 
the tree tops in the piazza. The word “blackout” had 1 
meaning for her. Clutching the key, she stumbled 01 
the refuse piles to her hut. 

Inside the hut she ran aimlessly from side to s 
its one room until her purpose calmed her. Th 
set about her duty methodically. The Grisafi mad 
on the hearth, and when the smoke had cleared s! 

a caldron of water over it, scolding herself that she } 


not prepared soup earlier in the day. Then she laid 
table and closed the window in order that the | 
should be heated to oven warmth. Next the 

bedding was taken off and flung under the narrow 
and the coffer of sheets and blankets was dragged out 


{ Continued on page 437} 
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America A fier Defense 


BY ALDEN STEVENS 


I]. Our Capacity for Abundance 


‘ 


2 ] } nih] . L- 
N 1934 the Brookings Institution published a book 


called ‘““America’s Capacity to Produce’ which exam- 


d American industry with some thoroughness and 


1 } 


ed that we had a pretty impressive plant—the best 


world—but that it wasn’t working at anywhere 


full capacity although millions of Americans were 


need of things it was able to produce. The re- 


; 1 | ‘ +] nti hint he 
ilt with the situation in the twenties, Dut the 
lidn't develop 


ndful of new industries, 


much during the thirties except in 


notably chemicals, and the 


Ss report was still a fairly accurate picture ol 


in industry when the war broke out in 1939. 
In 1940, however, began a period of the most exten- 


1 most rapid industrial growth known in Ameri- 


history; nearly every phase of production from 


tion of raw materials from the earth to the final 


of articles wrapped in cellophane was affected. 
By September 15, 1941, the government, chiefly through 


Defense Plant Corporation of the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, had started new plants and plant 
on to the value of $3,200,000,000. Private indus- 


2,400 


in all had been initiated. The control set-up of 


engaged on another $900,000,000 worth 


varics: some are wholly privately owned; some are 

! and operated by the government; some arc owned 
government and Icased to private operators. Of 
government-built and -leased plants, the govern- 
t will retain title to some, private operators to others. 
Before we attempt to make an estimate of America’s 
ity to produce after the war, let us sce what we as 


tion are getting for the $4 billion already spent or 


thorized for new plants. Our 250 plants for explosives 
od ammunition are costing $750,000,000 For post-war 


lian use 95 per cent of these won’t be worth a nickel. 


will be valuable as preparedness for the next war 
they can be packed in sawdust and dusted off later 
when needed. Explosives and ammunition have changed 
greatly since 1918, but it is manufacturing formulas and 
processes that are different, not the plants themselves. 
Almost the same thing can be said about 153 new gun 
for which we are paying $291,000,000. We shall 

not need the guns they can produce unless we are fight- 
, OF preparing to fight, but the plants ought to be put 
on ice. Their disposition is a matter for the army and 
so far as America’s peace-time needs are 
concerned, these plants have little or no usefulness. A 


to decide: 





smokeless-powder plant is not good for anything except 


making smokeless powder. Some of the gun and ma- 


| 
chinery plants could perhaps be converted into factories 
for other kinds of machinery: this might be wise if we 
could be certain of never needing new guns 


Much of the money we are investing, however, is 
enlarging our capacity to produce things which, though 
not consumcrs goods, will be important to future con- 
sumers, for they may make possible an eventual IMprove- 
OPM an- 

] 


nounced on July 31 that $410,000,000 was being spent 


ment in America’s standard of living. The 


on iron and steel facilities of various kinds—blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills, machinery for making pipe, wire, 
structural steel, etc., and various other types of fabri- 


cating equipment. Stecl capacity in the United States, 


now 86,000,000 tons, will be increased by 1,500,000 
tons this year and by more than that amount in 1942. 
The increase may amount to as much as 15 per cent by 
1945 if the war gocs on that long. Plant facilities are 
being improved as well as enlarged, and in time there 
will be no need to operate any obsolescent equipment. 
Improved kinds of stainless cl de VC lor ( d for war pur- 
poses promise new uses for the material in peace time 
Expansion in aluminum is more impressive than that 
] 


in stecl. Jesse Jones, through the Defense Plant Corpo- 


ration, is hiring the Aluminum Company of America to 
utd an alumina plant in Arkansas with an annual 
capacity of 400,000,000 pounds (Alumina is aluminum 
oxide and 1s obtained from bauxite, the principal alumi- 
num ore. Two pounds of alumina are required to make 
one pound of aluminum.) Under the same contract 
Alcoa will build for the government three aluminum 
plants: one at Massena, New York, on the St. Lawrence 
with a capacity of 150,000,000 pounds, one near Bonne- 
ville Dam in Washington with a capacity of 90,000,000 
pounds, and one in Arkansas with a capacity of 100,- 
000,000 pounds. The Defense Plant Corporation will 
lease these plants to Alcoa for five years, taking 85 per 
cent of the net operating profits during that period, and 
will own the plants. Construction has been slow to start, 
and many features of the contract have been severely 
criticized as good for Alcoa and very bad for the tax: 
payer. However, we are concerned here only with the fact 
that eventually aluminum capacity in the United States 
will be increased by the amount these plants produce. 
In addition, the Defense Plant Corporation 1s financing 
other new plants with a total capacity of 260,000,000 


pounds. These will be built and operated by other manu- 


principally the Reynolds Metal Company. 
most abundant metal in the earth’s crust, alumi- 
; in ingot form for 15 cents a pound (in 1935 


price was 23 cents). With production more than 


bled and perhaps tripled, with the monopoly broken, 

ist on paper, and with better stainless steels and 

sium coming in as possible rivals, the price 1s 

und to go down. In some quarters there is talk of 
nt aluminum after the war. 

Magnesium, a metal about two-thirds as heavy as alu- 
minum, now limited in use by a price considerably higher 
than that of aluminum, is going to be plentiful after the 
war. The Dow Chemical Company, which has been sell- 
ing magnesium as “Dow metal,” has two magnesium 
plants now and will operate one of the new ones being 
built, but the RFC is wisely preventing it from obtaining 
a monopoly on magnesium by financing four other firms 
—Diamond Alkali, Basic Magnesium, Mathieson Alkali, 
and International Agricultural Corporation 


ruction of plants in Ohio, Nevada, Texas, and Louis- 


in the con- 


na. When finished, these plants will have a capacity of 
i,000,000 pounds of magnesium a year. It is possible, 
too, that other plants will be constructed, also with De- 
nse Plant Corporation funds. Thus a metal which has 
ver been plentiful enough for complete exploration of 
its promise will come into its own. The Defense Plant 
Corporation is financing a million-dollar magnesium 
undry to be operated by Bendix Aviation Corporation 
South Bend, Indiana. 

The sum of $52,425,000 is going into expansion of 
machine-tool and related facilities, most of it into ex- 
xisting space and equipment—265 plants 
ted. This means that when the war its over, 
in industry can go as far and as fast as it likes 

h invention and development. 
projects is long, and most of them 
idered in detail. Included are 200 new 


factories. $35.000.000 worth of new 


for making clectrical equipment. Up to the 
5,000,000 has been allotted to 280 factories 


ift and aircraft engines, parts, and acces- 

items are petroleum refineries, improve- 

tation facilities, and new mining and 

nt. Production of zinc, copper, 

nium, and lead will be in- 

kinds of plants are also on the 

kas, for instance, for Bolivian 

rubber plants built mostly with 

Goodrich, Firestone, and 

ers projected by other 

$400,000,000 worth of miscellaneous 
many of them producing plastics. 

will increase about 50 per cent in the 

Federal Pow 


ense needs are accepted and its rec- 


r Commission's esti- 
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ommendations followed. About one-third of this in 
will be in hydroelectric power. Construction of ext 
and long-needed power grids in the Middle West a: 
the Pacific Coast is regarded as assured. At present 
15 per cent of developed power is used in homes; 
the war this proportion should rise. The Rural E! 
cation Administration cooperatives will carry px 
farms, and at the same time, let us hope, the n 
torics will be turning out labor-saving electrical d 

The needs of defense have not only given Amer 
these new plant facilities but have increased its pr 
tive capacity in other ways. Large orders have 
enabled the aircraft industry to go on an assemb! 
basis. The prefabricated-housing industry is doit 
same thing, and already has a capacity of mor 
25,000 houses a year, which will probably be d 
by 1943. Under new Department of Agriculturc 
small Southern farmers will get help in raising 
vegetables and feed crops with which to raise h 
cows. The demand for more farm machinery creat 
the trek of farm workers to higher-paid defense jol 
tend to increase the productiveness of American a 
ture, already the highest per capita in the world 

The government's training programs—the Nat 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation ¢ 
the Work Projects Administration, the Civil Aeron 
Administration—are giving new skills to more 
million Americans, and training programs sponsor 
industry are adding their share to this number. All 1 
new trained workers, more than we ever had before 
be needed to run the defense plants; after the wa 
will still be needed if the plants are changed oy 
peace-time production and not merely abandoned 

on . . " cw : > ract 

Our synthetic chemical plants will insure a vast Badge 

ECRE 


tails 


of rubber and nylon and rayon and multifarious 
tic materials the uses of which are only beginning to S 
be imagined. The steel and aluminum and magn 
plants will be able to produce all the metal we shall n wd 
for bathtubs and cooking utensils and kitchen sinks ntile 
automobiles and tractors and hay-balers. The new 
plane factories will fill the air with fast, safe trans; 
planes—enough to take Americans and their goods 
where. Our farms will have machinery enough to | 
duce the nourishing food that is now beyond the r 
of so many Americans. The firetraps of our great cit 
slums can be tern down and replaced with decent ho 
the shacks of the Negro share-croppers can be exchang 
for neat bungalows that arrive on freight cars and 
set up in two days. 

When the war is over we are going to have a su} 
industrial plant to make the things we need. Ther 
be plenty of trained men and women to operate it. Th: 
will be plenty of Americans who need what it produ 
Three-fourths of America’s farm homes, for example, 


do not have plumbing. 
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plant will be privately owned for the most part, 
government, through the Federal Loan Agency, 
we a far larger share in it than it has ever had 
-. Thus government and industry must collaborate 
job of changing over to production of civilian 
ifter the war and of keeping up production. The 
ise a plant makes of modern mass-production 
ls, the greater must be its outlay on equipment 


tooling-up process. To get the full benefit of its 
ery, the plant must be operated at close to capacity 
t places upon industry and government the joint 
nsibility to sell capacity production, which can be 
nly if Americans have plenty of purchasing power. 
irchasing power depends on two things—jobs for 
prices within reach. If one of these is lacking, 
hine slows down. Firm price-control measures 
erefore be absolutely essential after the war. When 
| industry put in automatic rolling mills it cut 
but not prices, creating unemployment and not 
ling its market. Now the American plant as a 
is cutting costs through modernization brought in 
defense needs. Will prices go down to match 
fter the war is over? 
first purpose of the defense program 1s to protect 
1 now, but America’s future needs protection, too. 
first article of this series was printed in the tssue 


er 18; the third will appear next week.} 


kverybody’s Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Badges and Bonuses 
RETARY OF THE NAVY KNOX recently announced 


tails of a contest designed to stimulate produ tivity in 
ny shipyards working on the present huge naval and 
itile-marine building programs. A special board is to 


h shipyard “on its overall efficiency 


y every three 
and the winners will have the privilege of flying a 
pennant indicating their top ranking. Each man in a 
: yard will also be given special insignia. 
ir methods of stimulating output were widely re 
to at one time in Soviet Russia. In the early days 
evolutionary ardor was still red-hot, this “‘soctalist 
tion”’ as it was called had a certain measure of success, 
recent years Russian industry has relied more on in- 
| incentives for workers of a kind normal in a capital- 
my. It would not be surprising, therefore, if some- 


re material rewards than badges and honors 


proved 
ry in this country in order to obtain from employers 
iployees alike that extra effort and efficiency that are 
| if the defense program is to be completed on time. 
problem of incentives is very much in the minds of 


iness men during the present crisis, but they are ex- 


ely shy about talking out loud about it. There is such 











universal moral condemnation of war profits that no business 
man dares admit that he would dirty his hands with 

Yet at the same time there is widespread complaint against 
extraction by the Treasury of a large percentage of excess 
mr > > Uy > rAvernn nt —— L fomvae | 
profits earned. How can the government expect, the financial 

| 
| ha hale hearted nNerartian ; narcte 

press asks, the whole-hearted cooperation of indu 5 | 
it whittles down the rewards of private enterprise in this 


y r he an ; ' re - th hig fee 
manner? In this connection it is pointed ou iat the first 


thirty-three industrial ompanies to issue statements for the 
nine months ending September 30 show an increase 11 

ating protits of 85.4 per cent over the same period of 1940, 
but an increase in net after taxes of only 10.3 per cent. Con 
sidering that 1940 was an exceptionally profitable year, it 
might be thought that these results were something I in 
ruinous. But presumably tl idd il effort involved in 
raising the gross by 80 per cent is regarded as inadequat ly 


rewarded by a mere 10 per cent addition to net 


onfined to Ameri 


> » oo ‘ ry ’ r ¢ 
it has recently came out into the open as the result of an 


This debate is not ind in England 


article in the Financial News. The contention of that jour- 


nal is that although war production in Britain is reaching 


_ ] . + } . , ‘ " rt 
new ieveils it cannot De stepped up to the extent nec« iry to 
a] - ! ) ‘ ‘ 
beat Hitler unless producers are offerc 1 increased material 
: ; 
1 nti Business men, it is said, can earn too easily the 


profits they are allowed to retain; they must therefore be 





greater inducements to make the greater etfort r¢ 


quired for a new acceleration of output. A reduction in the 
| | 


excess-profits tax to 60 or 70 per cent ar 1 an incre n 
depreciation allowances would, it is suggested, do the t 

At the Same time, the Financial News points out, wae in 
ome of the most vital war industries a relatively unat 
tractive; they must be raised in order to spur the energies 


of the workers engaged in them and to bring in recruits. 

Such measures would accentuate the inflationary trend al- 
ready apparent in Britain, and recognizing this fact, their 
advocates propose to accompany them with tightened con- 
trols over physical consumption The payment of dividends, 
it is said, should again be restricted and the rationing of 

* ooods vreatly eae Oe th tl ene ee 
consumers goods greatly extended, with the objective of 
1 ' 
giving more to active war workers and less to the remainder 

f +4} , te, 
or the community. 

Commenting on these proposals, the London Economust 
points out that with supplies barely enough to go round as 
it is, there is little room for differential rationing. Essen 
tially, it continues, the plan of the Financial News is “‘to 


| 


an increased war effort by the distribution of 


pay for 

1.0.U.'s. To the cynically minded it may seem a strange 
realism that offers baits that will be undesirable and danger 
ous if they are translated into real terms—-whether it is now, 
during the war, or after—and meaningless 


The Econom: 


greater incentives have some log! on their S$! le. 


if they are not.” 
t admits, however, that the proponents of 
In a country 
striving to divert the maximum amount of its resources to 
the war effort there are practical econom! 


policy of allowing war industries to make greater profits 


irguments for a 


than non-essential trades and of paying higher wages to 
workers engaged in war production than to those following 
that is, unless the required transfer of 


normal pursuits ; 
labor and « apit il is secured, as in Germany purely by fiat. 


If we admit this line of reasoning, it surely follows that the 


ot be reached through an indiscriminate re- 
ind wage controls. That would merely serve 
ntial industries alike. 


and non-es 


vards applicable only to 
tribution to war pro- 
vestors as a class, for 
they | oviding "new 
extending war industries. 
; of the new defense plants 


and even inf nose 


Capi al WtoIS 


tions. 
work harder, think more 
if Output is to grow 
hnicians and research 
Hence there is much 
production by a 
ractical propo- 
be directly re- 


factory scheduled 


s attains this figure 


recognized 
Many defense 
DASIS, and 

tion as did the 
late economy. In 
th while to ofter 
ling to their 
That policy 

ers for the 

the interests of 

» self-interest 
risis, and, 

can be counted 
it would 


entive, patriotism 1 not 
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y Keports, the Nazis 


rmany's oldest convents 
Convent in Berlin, nuns 
ip their “unpro 
Monks of the Rothen- 
re removed from their 
taken to an unknown 


it all meant, they were 


1 and Zo to work ‘a 


ised by a prominent 
Oe i ai 


Luroj e contradicting 
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several of Herbert Hoover's statements on his food p! 
quoting the leaders of the Belgian government-it 


é 


being opposed to the scheme. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE'S MOBILIZATION 
until June 22 was the American Peace Mobilizat 
tried to affiliate with the Fight for Freedom Comt 


application was rejected. 


GEORGE U. HARVEY, Boroug 


fighting for reele 


Birth 


ueens, First against mmunism ‘ 1) H 


First for © 
! rt 


‘ ce 
payer.’’ Speaking for the Harvey camp. 
her Edward Lodge Curran, Christian Front 


“As long as there is a Martin Dies in the Sout 


George U. Harvey in the Northeast, no one 


iture of America.” 


GEORGE 8S. COUNTS, presid the American 
1 a candidate for the New Yo 
Council, may vet his name on the ballot. His non 


t10n ire DeInNg challen red DY the pro Co:inmunist 


tion of Teachers an 


the American Labor Party. Counts’s campaign n 


was approached by left-wing A. L. 


told that unless Counts agreed not to criticize their 


P. representative 


his nomination would be contested. Neither Counts 


manager agreed, and the challenge has been made 


announced as a 


BOAKE CARTER, who was 
eake he Grand Rapids 


ration conve 


convention of the s 
ntion, did not app 


t 


ms exper 


)EPARTMENT employee has walked 


guards for three weeks with a picture of Adolf Hit 
:; 


rOr ! own on dentincation badge 


PRESS NOTES: S: 


to combine left-wing pr 


has closed shop. .. . So has t Bea 


essor to Friday as an « 
with sensational jour: 
, an isolationist 


published by J. D. Holtzerman, a Minneapolis busine 


IT IS REPORTED that one faction within Ameri 
wants to disband the committee, feeling that the cause 
and that surrender now is better than a death-bed conve 
Bishop Henry W. Hobson's recent letter recomm 


dissolution of America First was directed at this grouy 


THE TRADE PAPER of newspaper executives, Edzt 
Publisher, which has rarely been known to criticize 
tising, recently carried a sharp comment on the copy 
by the interventionist committees Complaining apa 
use of emotional appeals, it said: “It is one thing to b 


about a box of soap; it 1s another thing to be shrill abe 


t 


selling human lives ft Conne 
Ame 
opted 


And | t! 
since m« 


le our readers to submit mate rial for In the Wind ] 
{i} [ /} £s i uh SONVCE nd date or Stories ti 
inthenticated. A pr eo] $5 


will be awarded eat 


hor he best item. 
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A Native al Large 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


Birth Control and Democracy 


HARITY may still begin at home. But public con- 
cern with all causes now seems in direct proportion 

to the relationship of the causes to foreign aftairs 
foreign things. I doubt, for instance, that the Massa- 
etts Mothers’ Health Council is going to be able to 

r much interest in its fight for birth control while most 
the world is concerned with death control. The twen- 
fth anniversary of Margaret Sanger’s first trip to jail 
mnducting a birth-control clinic is not a date impor- 
on many peoples’ calendars at present. But at a time 

1 the world talks about democracy, there can hardly 
inywhere a more comic commentary on democracy 
the birth-control situation in the old Bay State and 
neighbor Connecticut—two states, advanced in all 
techniques of our civilization, where a doctor ts a 
nal if he tells a patient how not to have a baby even 
ving one might injure her health or jeopardize her 


e situation does not look funny to the clerics— 
Roman Catholic—who want to keep the laws 
the ladies and gentlemen who want to change them. 

side is confident that it is doing the Lord’s work 

the Lord's direction, and the other is equally confident 

it is serving the best interests of mankind. I’m on 

ide of the latter. But the interesting thing to me is 
exhibition of the distance between law and practice 
these two states, which certainly do not consider them- 
es backward in the traditions of self-government. 
lhe people, presumably, have at least as much to do 
th making the laws in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
they have in North Carolina and Kansas. But in these 

» New England states the people have made birth 
trol more criminal than it is in any other state, though 
lead all other states—except one—in practicing it. 

If this proves anything, it is that democracy is a sys- 
under which the people can make the law most 

id in the very places where they disregard it the most. 
‘tated otherwise: when the people govern themselves, 
y have no hesitation in adopting rules they have no 
ntion of obeying. That may not be a general rule, but 
' Connecticut and Massachusetts are acceptable examples 
American democracy, it is the rule that they have 
lopted and that they cling to and apparently adore. 


And I think that's funny. It has been ten years of more 
since most of the backward states of the South refused 


to follow Tennessee in adopting the anti-evolution law 
which was dramatized in the famous monkey trial at 
Dayton. But the home of Harvard still pretends that 
birth-control information 1s illegal in Massachusetts, 
though contraceptives are for sale at practically every 
drugstore in Boston, and the Massachusetts birth rate 
keeps going down. 

The Massachusetts Mothers’ Health Council, a name 
recently adopted as less frightening to timid legislators 
than one containing the naked words “birth control” 
would be, has been seeking to get the law changed in 
order to help child-burdened as well as child-bearing 
mothers and families. Leading doctors, scientists, and 
citizens have indorsed their efforts. What they want to 
do needs to be done. And in this year of high talk about 
democracy the law needs to be changed not mercly for 
the sake of mothers’ health but 1n order to make democ- 
racy itself look a little less crazy in Massachusetts. 

Everybody knows that nobody except a few cops at a 
few clinics (now shut) and some clerical and lay zealots 
before legislative committees and in the General Court 
has paid any attention to the law. Doctors in every town 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut go every day casually 
about the business of being criminal in this regard. In 
Massachusetts the birth rate dropped to 13.8 per 1,000 of 
population in the same year that the birth rate was 22.9 
in North Carolina, where birth-control clinics were oper- 
ated by the state—largely at the expense, incidentally, of 
a rich doctor from Massachusetts. The comparison be- 
tween the law and the vital statistics make a joke on the 
zealots which it seems strange that they should wish to 
maintain. 

Of course, the whole business is not funny. Those who 
are denied by the law are those lost in poverty and 
ignorance in Massachusetts and Connecticut. It hits no- 
body else. It interferes with nobody else. Like Ten 
nessee’s monkey bill, it is a law to intrench ignorance, 
but unlike Tennessee's bill, it is also a law to punish the 
ignorant for being ignorant and the poor for being poor. 
It makes a hypocritical joke out of self-government, but 
in itself it is something which is not funny and not pretty 

an ugly parody on a free people in states which are 
among the richest in the country and sometimes think 
themselves the wisest. In the struggle for freedom more 
things than planes and bullets need to be considered in 
this Bible belt which runs from Greenwich to Boston and 
insists on ignorance by law. 
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“So Bright an Andalusian” 


FROM LORCA’'S THEATRE. Five Plays. Tran 
i ni | f lame Graham L, With 


Sons. $ 


violent farce 

nes: a levend 

travu poem in 

of 1900 Granada, divided 

song and dance. So we 

we are confused by the 

traightened Out iater, 

or 1s it hope ‘ to pre ent another 
ober company of s holars has not yet 
there will in time be plenty for 
themselves very useful, 


taken from the happy 


he Ww no 


Ipful to translators: his 

and his brilliance both energy 

and | O'Connell and Graham present the prose 
portions immediacy and ease; in their 
lation ie lyr hey are more uneven, sometimes 
remarkable grace, at other times re- 

a little distressing with 

ler, rhyme-hunting, and 

contributed a double 

the playwright, the 

of these the first 

hich is dismaying in 
y comparison with 
sets oft expert 

“w ich 

The editors 


ithoritative 


(1920), 
thchiporra”’ 

), “Blood 

The Dreams of My 
House pcr- 

nha com lete collec- 
trict chronology, 


tovether 


ts corre >} onacnce, 


I forget just where, icated that he was trying to 

austerity; how far he 
another question. He was versed in Gree 
as well as in his native tradition: one wonders what 
+] 


} 

ought of the contemporary Irish theater, w! 
re, Making due allowance for the difference of mo 

the air, was somewhat cousin to his own Yeats was 


more than once, I think, but I know of no record 
that their paths ever crossed. Lorca would have enjoy 
hard Irish, I think, and admired both their folksine 


their preciosity. He was not lachrymose; he knew bett 


; 


to break up his lines to weep; unlike many writ 
identify themselves with the emotional states of wor 
never invested himself with melancholy. He knew, 
haps Unamuno did not, that for the tragic sen 

gaicty was no accident but essential. He knew that 
play was tragic it was play still—''gaiety transforn 
that dread.”” It is good to have, in this first collection 
dramas, these specimens of his friendly invention, hi 
ness, his fun, and always his brilliance, a kind of light 


ished from our literature, if it ever shone there. E\ 


formal silk hat, in which he comes on to address the aud 


in the author's prologue to “The Prodigious Shoen 
Wite, 


benevolence but attention 


reminding them that the poet does not « 
even this tall silk hat 1s a 
of his profusion: when he takes it off, it becomes 
nated with a green light from within. He tips it over 


gush of water falls from it. He seems embarrassed 


but h ! t really need to beg our pardon 
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The Role of Reason 


NEW LIBERTIES FOR OLD. By Carl Becker. Yal 


versity Press. $2. 


ROFESSOR BECKER is not only an able histori 

one of the most urbane and lucid essayists of out 
In this volume he gives us a series of essays previous!) 
lished in journals. It is a testimony to the author's w 
that while some of them are a little ‘dated,’ they ar 
completely so, for his historical perspective is too bro 
allow him to succumb to the mood of a period without 


vations. One essay in the volume, 


for instance, entitled | 


and Waging War, was obviously written in 


1 
} 


period when everyone was busy proving war to be futi! 
so does Professor Becker. Yet he anti Ipates the lessons ¢ 


qualification of his general thesis. 


one country resorts to force of arms to decide a di 


with another, that other cannot be expected to demonstrate 


futility Wi n general by refusing to defend its rights or 


1 particular situation It must decide wh 


1! 


ission is the lesser evil, and war may very well 


j 


evil for it, however great an evil it proves to | 


the end, 


| 
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nly criticism which can be made of this wise reserva- 





1 
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that, if sufficiently pressed, it may invalidate rather 


ilify his thesis. 
— ips the most interesting note in the essays and the one 
urs most often is the author’s analysis of the role of 


1 


n social and political life. An authority on the eight- 
entury, he is consistently critical of the Enlighten- 
too easy confidence in reason as an arbitrator of all 
lisputes and in the progress of reason as a guarantor 
il progress. He sees the fallacy of regarding reason 

as a bit of universal intelligence placed within each 
ial man to make manifest to him the universal rea- 
As astute historian he 


w easily “rational” arguments become mere ration- 


plicit in things and events.” 


s of what passion and interest prompt ; how, for in- 
jurists and philosophers can, and always do, follow 
wake of the action of statesmen to prove that the ac- 
in conformity with some “‘natural law.” 

recognition of this aspect of human history provokes 
le cynicism but no capitulation to anti-intellectualism 
tivism. Professor Becker continues to resist the “fallacy 
posing that because truth is in some sense relative, it 
be distinguished from error,” and even though he is 
| to “abandon the cosmological temple in which demo- 
ideology was originally enshrined,’ he does not lose 
in democracy as a system which seeks “rational and 
n values as ends’ and tries to realize them with a 

um of coercion and maximum of voluntary consent.” 
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The Indispensable Century 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND. By 
Basil Willey. Columbia University Press. $3.25. 


LL past times are “inadequate,” and the particular in- 
idequacy of the eighteenth century surely lies in what 


Y 


Willey calls its “steady decline ... in the tragic sense 
' The light of Newton's fiat had dispelled the theo- 
night, and the educated classes lived in conscious 
at the new day, prizing cheerfulness above all things, 
;, as Mr. Willey says, “almost the nearest approach 

rthly felicity ever known to man.” Shaftesbury, enumer- 


the intellectual 


virtues, set ‘“Good-Humour’” and 
ty” beside ““Common-Sense” and the ‘Free Play of 


Mind” 


lis the persecuting spirit has raised the bantering one.” 


and gave the reason for the new emotional tone: 


[he victories of Reason over mystery were great, but none 
t as the victory over the problem of evil. The doctrine 
iture,”” that dominating idea of the age, was framed 
ionstrate the goodness and propriety of the universe. 

the discordant elements of life had been attributed by Chris- 
to the devil; it was a crude way, yet still a way, of 
ognizance of evil; but the eighteenth century, in 

itself of the supernatural, banished Satan, as Mr. 

says, more harshly than it banished God; it explained 
ordant elements were not really discordant at all or 

lly in Nature at all. In the Nature of “Cosmic Tory- 







(Soame Jenyns, Shaftesbury, Pope) what seemed to be 


Cvils were shown by Reason to be necessary in the cosmic 
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scheme and nce necessary, not evil. In the libertarian view 
which passed into the modern revolutionary tradition (Hol- 
bach. Priestle Godwin ), Nature was conceived as consider- 
ably more efficient ; in this view the cause of human suffering 
was held to be the corruption of man or of certain classes 
of men. Just how man as part of a perfect Nature came to 


I i 
be corrupt was never explained, though a transmuted vestige 


of Christianity ascribed his degeneration to the dominance 
and habits, which a properly culti- 


of his emotions, desire S, 


vated Reason might soon subdue 
Amid all this d pressing cheerfulness a few heures tand 


lor us owilt, Dr. 


in relieving darkness. Johnson, Bishop 
by f ! Burke, with their awareness of musery, mys- 
ter ind complexity, their stubborn sense of the tragic, 
are likely to the attractive personalities of the age. We 


are of course repell 1 by the moral callousness of the Tory 


I 
for the status quo. But we ar il 


philosophers who con eived a Nature which was the apology 


ted by the Jibertarian 


o dey 


philosophers with their solemn confidence in Perfectibility 


by Reason. (“As the world advances in civilization,” Priestley 


wrote, war becomes less distressing to peaceable indi- 
viduals who do not bear arms.” ) 
Yet though the 


irritate us, the hope itself continues to be ours. As Mr. Willey 


naive sanguineness of their hope must 


says, the eighteenth century is the idispensable century; we 


' 
cannot conceive ourselves without it; the philosophical a 


Im tions of no other time are so much taken for granted, 
tht. The 


) ncotl O y ¢ rd | in O thou great WOrK 
ol ceeding tin has | 1 the co tion and augmenta- 
tion ol its ydeas 

Mr. Willey’s present volume is the sequel to his ‘The 
Seventeenth Century Background,” and it is quite as adm 


able as its predecessor. Like the earlier volume, it ends with 


' , ’ 
Illuminating chay ter on Wordsworth. for the two works 


are to be taken together as a preface to the study of roman- 
And like the 


pe! epuve one of the | t intelle 


earlier volume, it is scholarly, lucid, and 


ctual histories available 
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Napoleon and Hitler 


NAPOLEON 1KS. By Albert 


$ 2 


SP] Carr. The Viking Press. 


O HISTORIAN would da: 


the 


to boast of his full com- 


mand of vast literature instigated by Napoleon's 


att 
iting personality. It would be still 


fa cil 
tend that 


more daring to pre- 
hitherto unknown facts or a new point of view 
Poets like Heine 


on’s memory; legends arose 


warranted one book on the sul yect 


and Victor Hugo deified Napol 


maki i myth of his ex 


more 
stence; sociologists branded him a 
ited representative of the Vandali epoch. Mr. Carr is no 
ireful study of numerous biographies and 


pondence has enabled him 


} 
me 72 wMinKM delphini Amert- 


in particular of Napoleon's corr 


to write a lively, readable volu 


( That Mr. Carr examined 
of which he includes more than 480 to mal.e 


“at least 40,000" of the em- 
letters, 
matters less than the parallel to which 
obit 


) poleon spe il 


made him write a book 


a lustrous personality. 


The NATK 


A Napoleon and a Hitler may be poles apart in t 


individual psychology, " Mr. Carr admits; never 


by understanding Napoleon one comes close to t 


wardness of all dix tatorship. This appears to be a dar 


doctrine, for the author himself emphasizes that pers 


and circut h to the 


stances combined to give birt 


figure.” It is casy enough to find analogies in the ca: 


1 


the two dictators. Both were corporals; Napoleon 
an unsuccessful author, Hitler as an unsuccessful | 
painter; both were neurotics; both were imprison 


probably a good many people hope that the Moscow 


will start Hitler's downfall as it did Napoleon's. ‘Th 


however, dissimilarities which are more momentous t 


apparent resemblance 
expressed not merely 


Kirst of all, Napoleon's per 


the glorification of naked pow 
fundamental contempt for democratic idealism.” A: 

France in a delightful story reports a conversation Nay 

had with his fellow-othcers on board La Muiron w 


suddenly returned from Egyp France,” he ts sup} 


have said, ‘would never submit to a military dictator. |} 
men are much too sp/ritue! 


who 


They can be led only by s 


is intellectually minded.’ And then after a wi 


embre de l Institut.” No 


this story could not be told of H 


remarked casually, “Je suis » 


whether it is true or not, 


even after 100 years. Perhaps the remark recorded 


Helena that 


sword,” was an afterthou 


Memorial of St in the long run the 5; 


always victorious over the 


the fact remains that the Napoleonic codification of + 


of the “new order,” in which the emperor took 


personal part, is still more or less the law of the | 


continent, preserving for a better future the achiever 


the French Revolution. Even Mr. Carr recognizes 


polecon “pushed education somewhat ahead of its p. 
under the monarchy lo understand Napoleon if 


} 
oe 
gdocs 


ness 1s not to idealize dictatorship, but neithe: 
us close to Hitler's “inwardness.”’ This “inwardness 
megalomaniac Overcompensation for the inferiority co 
from which the German middle class suffers: it certainly 
no relation to the feeling of national preeminence whi 


Frenchmen simply take for granted. 


part from personal qualities, the parallel does not fit in 
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the events. Napoleon's dictatorship terminated the Fre: 


Revolution by confirming its essential achievements 


carrying them, in the wake of his armies, all over E 
No dictatorship 1s democratic, but Napoleon's was cer 
more democratic, at any rate more popular, than the . 
régime which preceded and the Holy Alliance whi 
lowed it. Hitler's dictatorship is not the result but the 
ing-point of victorious conquests, not the end but the in 
ration of a revolution. And it is doubtful whether Hit! 
“a bulwark of private property’ as Mr. Carr and som 
scem to believe 


peasers In appearance dictators ma 


similar, but this similarity offers no “‘clues”’ to contem| 
problems Dictators can no more be pigeonholed than el 


leaders of democracies. To stress the similarities is to o! 


; 


ate the differences, and to explain current events by 


similarities is as misleading as to interpret the past in f 


] 


of our day. All this, however, does not diminish the va 


Mr. Carr's book as a vivid, colorful, and dramatic acco 
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+ re 2 


the cellar of a French farmhouse, beyond which the 


A HALF-DOZEN French and English officers hiding in 


rpernaut of 1940 has rolled on toward Paris, 
ibout war and peace, killing a German soldier who 
» their hands, finally being killed themselves: this 
ventless scenario constitutes the entire plot of Miss 
s “The Fort.” The people in this little story of Jess 
) pages, which reads like a novelized “Journey's 
lo not say anything joltingly new or heroic or obscene 
but what they tell each other they say with a crisp 
nourished by the anger or determination or bitter- 
yves each of them during this crucial but ironically 
ide. In their attitudes toward the catastrophe that 
France they stand out curiously like silhouettes against 
| background of total war, as if the complexities of 
ite, individual lives had been blacked out, leaving 
yutlines of various types of Men Fighting: the 
with their neurotic, half-concealed pessimism and 
il quarrels among themselves; the British, more 
melodrama than of death, warming to each other 
1 all hope has vanished; the one German, who | y 
is the least convincing of the lot, with his catch- 
1 Hitlerolatry but apparently not enough brains to 
own professed ruthlessness. 


; to Miss — restraint, ‘ The Fort’’ has the 


what is g oing to ve En to thie men, because tha 
ly predel etermined, but to see how they behave while 
ind to compare their talk with what you imagine to 
nversation of men who know they are trapped but 


dmit it. LOUIS B. SALOMON 
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and expert observe! Wilham H. Davis, Chairman National 
Defense Me Poard—Louis Stark, Washingt corre 


l on ’ n n 
spendent—Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman War Industrie 
Board 1917-19—William R. Burrows, Vice-President, General 
Klectric Company—Sidney Hil!man, Associate Director Off 
of Production Management—William H. Leiserson, National 
Labor Relations Board—David | MW , President, Inte 
national Ladies Garment Worke Unio Walter D. Fuller, 
President, National Association of Manufacturers—Walter 
ither, United Automobile Worker Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, National Cat} Welfare 


Conference 
Robert J. Watt, American Fe ation of Labor. 


i 


of social in- 
stands. It is 
an, non-profit, 


Survey Graphic itself is America’s magazine 
terpretation, not generally available on ne 
published by Survey Associates, a non-partis 
educational society. 

We anticipate an exceptional demand for this number be- 
cause the first in this series, edited by Raymond Gram Swing, 
went into three editions; the second sold out in three weeks 
the fourth ran close to 100,000 copies, an all-time record for 
Survey Graphic 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Send $1 for five months of Survey Graphic (regularly $3 
a year) and we will add your free copy of Manning the 
Arsenal for Democracy. But mail the coupon below today! 





SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 


For the dollar enclosed send five months of Survey Graplhie 
plus a free copy of Manning the Arsenal for Democracy (six 
months in all). N 
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MUSIC 


, nem er 
EHEARING “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
after a number of years I find that 


I do not hear in it the tragic implica- 
and that it is 
Mozart's 
most peri t achie W hat 


beautiful work, with char- 


Turner hears, 


tions which 
not for me, as it 1s for him, 


vement in Opera 


icteristically Mozartian melodies and 
te of sounds of vo and instru- 
n And in the performance with 
wh he New Opera ¢ ompany opened 
its season I heard these melodies and 
textures beautifully created by Fritz 
Busch in the living sound of good 
singel nd in nentalists. Moreover, 


performance of the 


} 


ny lemented by an equally 


! W om 
finished and lively performance of the 


Company's second 


pro luction provided me with a first and 


surprised hearing of Tchaikovsky's ex- 
cellent music for “The Queen of 
S) les the melodious vocal parts 


; songs, and the superb 
hil . il ley 
hich reveals not only 


the mastery of the orchestra that is heard 


in the symphonies but an astonishingly 
effective use of it for every dramatic 

irpose it is called on to serve in the 
< But as I enjoyed this musi eCX- 

ently su 1 played under Herman 
Adler's direction, I had to fight off 
the illusion-destroying effect of a stage 
performat Ya young Americans of 
coll dramatic society caliber whose 
inadequacy for their roles was exagcer- 
ited and made ludicrous by some of the 
things that ineptly pretentious, arty 

direction had them do. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo’s 

most spectacular and publicized novelty 


year is “Labyrinth” 


this spectacular 
licized because of the partic ipa- 
Dali, the 


and designed characteristically 


and | ul 


tion of who contributed 


libretto 


eye-monopolizing settings and costumes. 
The must completely irrelevant to 


everything on the stage—is Schubert's 
phony: ti hore 
Symphony; the choreography 
is another example of Massine’s feeble- 
ness when he is pretentious, 2s com 


pared with his delightful invention for 


! 
| IFpo es olf mere raiel ind fun and 
wit in The Ihree-Cornered Hat,” 
Beau Dan ind “Gaité Partsi- 
enne Ihe other nove that I saw, 
1} Ma Swan edorova’s rest ig- 
ing of the third act of swan Lake,” iS 
of divertissements. And new 
for me wet Massine's “Capriccio Es- 


msky-Korsakov piece, 


which might be described as a 
divertissements in Spanish sty] 
Ashton’s “Devil's Holiday” to n 
Paganini-Tomassini, 
good. 


which 


In contrast to all these were 
chine’s fascinatingly original \ 
and invention and powerful r! 
his “‘Serenade”’ to Tchaikovsky 
his ‘‘Baiser de la fée’’ to Str 
perversion of Tchaikovsky's mu 
for ‘Poker Game,” its thin 
brittleness are to be accounts 
think, by the fact that its point 
parture is one of the worst of S 
sky's pieces of synthetic musi 
wonder to me is the amount of 


ous and exciting movement that 


chine contrived in spite of this h 
And finally I saw some of th 
Fokine’s “Sy! 
“Spectre de la 
d'un 


li 


—'"*Swan Lake,” 
“Petrouchka,” 
Nijinskys ‘‘Aprés-midi 
Some of these suffered most fr 
that lacked 
spirit and that had only su 


formances preci 


h 
tion as was imparted to th 

exciting brilliance and_ theatri 
sonality of Toumanova, the poi 
fluent grace of Danilova, th 

wit of Massine. “Le Spectre de 
that is, suffered more thas 
Parisienne’ and “Serenade.” B 
these were a little shabby, ‘Pet: 


with the chaos on the stage 


carnival scenes, the musi 
achieved by the fatuous Efrem Kk 
was a ruin. And “L’Apres-m 
faune’” had some deplorable 


even in the still wonderful chor 
“after Nijinsky,” and disturbin 
less new costumes for the Faun 


First Nymph. 


Columbia's new set of a p¢ 
of Tchaikovsky's Symphony N: 


Beecham and the London Phi!! 
(470, $5.50) enables us to hx 


fine a work this symphony 1s v] 


is performed as Tchaikovsky dir 


a man of first-rate musical taste 


performance is well recorded, 


, 


R 


not with the marvelous clarity of t 


of the Furtwiinger recording 
and both copi 
first I heard lacked tl 
liance of the other sides and got 
gritty 
had a noisily swishing surface 


ond copy the swish was less dist 


“Pathétique”’ 
side that 


at the end. One copy o! 


Some of the September relea 
Victor have straggled in. One of 


is the set (808, $4.50) of Hand 
certi Grossi Op 6 Nos. 1 


works, which have the delicacy ‘ 


nad 
ul 


1d 


The NATION 


f 
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1 


ind proportions of chamber 
i 

Hermann 

Musicum 


ling of 


they are played by 
nd his Collegium 

other recent recor 
hat of Weingartner’s excellent 
ice with large orchestra). The 
} | 


1 + 
neces are well recorded, bu 


ts So has side 2 of my 


by Talich and the Czech Phil 
of Dvorak’s beautiful ‘‘Car- 
(13710, $1). And so 

of my copy of the 


Overture 
s 1 and 
Quartet’s recorded perform 

Beethoven’s wonderful Quartet 

No. 1 (Set 804, $4.50)—a per- 

that is technically and musi- 


neccable but thin in sound and 


feeling. I hope that some day 

ll release H. M. V.’s Buda- 
Quartet recording of the work; 

le I suggest Columbia’s Roth 
version. 
also heard Victor's September 
$2.50) of Schnabel’s perform- 
Bach's { 
hnabel’s musicianship is evi- 


th best effect in the superb slow 


Italian Concerto, in 


ind with occasions in the 
movements where rhythm and 

» are slovenly. Then the set 
$3.50) of Mozart’s Sonata K. 497 
» four hands, which Tovey con 
great work, but which I find 


1 


ting, and which ts p iyed in- 
ly by the two Sanromas. And 

7 $2.50) of Wilhelm Friede- 
Bach's Sonata in C minor for 
1 harpsichord—not an interest 


of music, but played with 


tone and phrasing by Prim- 


th Pessl thumping along as 


B. H. HAGGIN 


DRAMA 


The Arden Forest Follies 


AST year Maurice Evans and Helen 
Hayes made an acceptable attempt 
k on the stage one of the 
irean plays least obviously for 

rather than just for a day. In- 
perhaps by that attempt, an en- 
lifferent group tackled boldly an 
more difficult assignment and with 
Craig (late of ‘Johnny Belinda” ) 
Rosalind romped (for a few 

) through “As You Like It’’ at 
Mansfield Theater. The plot of that 
onsidered merely as a plot, is not 

tter than the plot of, let us say, 
ranama Hattie,”’ and there is no more 


reason why any attempt should be ad 

to get a spectator to take it seriously 

The conspiracy against the good Duke 
' 


in the one 1s just about as believable 
and just about as thrilling as the attempt 


) 


to blow up the Panama Canal in 


. 
incidentally, wond« 


1 
other, and it is, 


to think that people who call themselves 


Sat 
sophisticated know how to take the 
latter while expressing condescending 


amazement that Shakespeare's contem 
poraries were childish enough to acc pt 
the other 

To the extent which all this s 


gests, Eugene S. Bryden, the Europe.in 
director responsible for the production, 
was perfectly right in treating the story 
very cavalierly indeed, and he was at 
least defensible when he gageed many 
of the scenes—sometimes very success- 


} 
1, 


fully, as that of the wrestling mat 
which must have come as a great relicf 
to those who have seen it played, as I 
with all the 


““Hamlet.”” But “As You 


Panama Hattie,” has the 


have, portentousnes o! 
the duel in 
Like It,’” like 
unity and coherence which come from 
accepting a set of conventions consist- 
ently observed, and it is this which 
Mr. Bryden’s produ tion utterly failed 
result that it 


a kind of 


performance consisting chiefly of low- 


to recognize—with the 


degenerated into vaudeville 
comedy scenes no one of which rein- 
forced any other and which added up 
to no whole any more meaningful or 
le par 

lo me the pattern of the play and 


effective than the sum of t 


its theme are obvious enough. It is 
a playfully satiric fantasy on the idea 
of the simple life, and everything 1s 
related to that central idea. Orlando and 
Rosalind, each for his own reason, have 
gone to seek in the forest that life in 
accord with nature which both, as good 
Elizabethans, have read about in Mon- 
taigne or in some Italian pastoral And 
in the forest they meet various person- 
ages who represent for the most part 
no reality at all but merely the various 
conventions generated in literature by 
the ideal of the simple life. Thus the 
good Duke and his company represent 
Robin Hood, while Corin and Phoebe 
are figures from the artificial pastoral 
or what we should call the Dresden 
china version of pastoral life. Rosalind 
is a sort of Alice in this Wonderland 
of literature who makes common-sense 
remarks and believes in it all only to 
the same limited extent that Alice be- 
lieves in the Mock Turtle or the White 
Queen because, like Alice, she has met 
those personages as conventions but 


never before believed that they had 


137 
tangil i on 
is Wil she} peerd 
[ lly as I tO 

mta ( \ ) f YY } © 
I en 4) ror th Simp lif d 
t! » } nothin . what 
nature ha hu Well I C 
is, and the ) is on yo 

) 1 . } + ' 

Perhaps t 1S 1 rpretatr 
ot As You Like It © poss! 
others are not o {¢ e but bett 
Phe point is simply that the play could 


unsatisfactory not because it did no 


follow f pattern but because it did 
not follow any pa n at all, because as 
tou nlaved ther "AC NH 11M: wha? 
1 V S } ved ' 3 no unity wha 
eve As Yu Lik It ma not be 
on of th of Shake pear , play 
i 
Its reference to contemporary fashions 


ing to Elizabethan taste 
in romance may prevent it from ever 
again being more than a museun puc 

But it 1s a great deal richer than the 


performance at the Mansfield ever sug 
gested JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


The Undiscoverables 


124] 


{Continued from pace 
Carefully, for it would take the fleet at 
least two hours to make harbor even 


if the full force of the gale did not 


overtake it and tamp it down into the 
water, she made the bed. Meanwhile, 
she prayed, all the prayers she knew, 


stringing her disordered app ils for a 
good harvest, 


afe journey, deliverance 


from. sickness, rescue from the sea’s 


perils, and ea hildbirth into a sibilant 


1 


chain. Only in her prayers was she hasty 


and unmethodical. Not until the soup 
was made and simmering gently on the 
hearth did 


from its niche 


she take the bottle of cordial 

then, glancing suppl 
catingly at the Sacred Heart, she snatched 
a folded blanket from the corner and 


ran blunderingly out of the hut. 


Except for a few children the unlit 
streets were empty. She did not even 
comment to herself on the darkness of 
the streets but made her way with slower 
and perplexed gait toward the piazza 


A dim light 


open door of Our Lady of Sorrows, and 


came from the wide 


somewhere among the unrustling trees 
a voice was hysterically yelling that the 
The Grisafi came to a 
There 


were scandalously few women inside. All 


light was visible 


standstill in front of the church 


should have been 
clamoring to the Virgin. They should 
have kept up their prayers until a quarter 


the fishermen's wives 





455 The NATION Novel 
of an efore the landing, or untila yond the crowd bellowed a lot of im-  furiated at the man’s insolence l 
n breathlessly into the church and = comprehensible remarks about respon- went to sea.” 
oat, “They're — sibility and irresponsibility. The crowd “A disturbance of my routir 
Paterno and Grisafi. The Knight of landsmen broke up and streamed rarello said smoothly, a minut: 
Coming fit But it was notdawn, around her to enter the town by the tion of finality in the phrase. | 
Knight, first to make the beach narrow street that led from the quay. taldo fidgeted. “A day of such 
torm of long ago, had been spied When they had all gone, a few fisher- ances, Voscienza.”’ Filippo was 
amid gray water, not black men and their wives followed, the ing the ex-harbor master. 
Ihen Rosaria spat, a little spittle, women silent and humble, the men sul “There may be days of trou 
ficient to express her hatred of the len and cursing down in their throats, certain people,” Mori said hea 
powerless and deceitful Lady of Sor- Behind them came the rest of the fish- “Ah! Who can doubt it, Sigr 
( the modern plaster one that long ermen, grouped together, walking out Rosario Grisafi bowed her h 
» had rey laced the powerful and im- of step, not saying a word. Don Ca- Mori again turned to Ferrarell: 
is Lady of wood who once had _ taldo’s shoe leather squeaked well in the “What is she doing here, 
dwelt there. Bencivenni, and others too, rear of the group. He was frantically nent ?”’ 
id that the Grisafi had been seen to giving excuses for his inability to pre- Why nothing, I surmise.’ Mc 
on passing the church. She spat vent the fishermen from going to sea understood that the unusual wor ; 
tive with cunning, sometimes only — and lighting their lamps. The news had = mise was intended as insolence. “| 
king a tiny extrusive darting of the been given out too late. The naval lieu- well known to you, gentlemen, si 
point of her tongue. But it was blas- tenant said nothing in this dispute old lady is confused. Doubtle Nor 
nhemy. Everyone knew that she had Behind the officials came six men, also will have reasoned, since y« 
Said thin igainst the Lady of Sorrows among them the partners of the Arch- her story better than I do, she ir 
who had not saved her husband despite angel Michael. Filippo, the son of Sig a storm was brewing and came to t'¢ 
her most extravagant promises nora Ferrarello, carrying his mandolin, Waterfront prepared.” 
Screaming about the light, spitting out detached himself from the Archangel ‘Saints and martyrs,” the ex 
hot bile against whosoever had flung group and confronted the Grisafi. master replied, not in surprise Ma | 
the church door open, knowing well that “Eh, my lively grandmother Rosaria, melancholy confirmation. | 
vas the priest, Bencivennt ran past — what are you doing here?” he cried, “IT will escort the old lady 
Rosaria into tl hurch and slammed and his voice was unrestrained. The house, with your permission. B 
the great doors Grisafi did not reply but hugged her 4"! 4 Voscienza.” Again Fe : 
A group of men were skulking in blanket and the wicker-covered bottle addressed Don Cataldo, who wa 
the arcade under the Town Hall, shirk- to her chest. Filippo whistled. rified at the mandolinist pickir 
ing their beach duty, like the women “Eh, old lady, you go home, like a Out for deference. 
in their bed good old mother. There’s no man here “Stay here. Go anal home, wi i 
Eh, cattle, cowardly loafers, card for you,” he said and put his hand upon Mori waved the Grisafi away. Prompt “s 
player nd politicians,” she stormed her shoulder. She wriggled beneath his 45 1 she had all the while beer 
quictly as she hurried toward the beach. grasp solved, Rosaria obeyed. ; 
Some of the skulkers were sitting on Ora va,’ he said loudly, as if con- “Well, well! Tatto buono i 
hairs brought out of the Fascio office cluding a trivial conversation, hearing i guardetevt.”" Filippo laugh 
hey should have been on the thunder- the two officials and the ex-harbor mas- waved his hand in a humorous 
ng beach outside the little harbor, ter as they approached. “Everything will — o! dismissal as he said this 
entrance was too narrow for pas- be well. Go on home, old mother he “You still have not told us w yf 
. » also clamored for added auietly decided to sail in the Ar 
She hurried round the cor Ferrarello! , Don Paulo Mori Michael.” 
ne ¥ public conve- snapped “Signor Mori, I was invited. | bee 
ir ich. The beach was Bacio le mani a Voscienza,” Filippo offered payment. Being in 1 ' 
Ihe people were thick replied, but the unperturbed tone and money I a Cj ted.” 
yy t tone a Perplexed but still the instantaneousness of the answer did Mort, recognizing a debating t : 
tepped over and not imply deference, much less any read- the precision and logic of th ie 
hefore the iness to kiss his honor’s hands. shot in his next question quickl) 
nd approached the What is this woman doing here?” “There was conversation at 
at etl Pre. rsine crowd the harbor master put in “About many things, Signor 
’ sand aseveusia challiaw lace Ah!” Filippo said as if he were fish and the manner of catchit ; 
feet mid ed man came up making a point in some wineshop ban- the price of them, the seaworthu 
1 hed his head forward to tering match. “Ah! The old lady wan- the patched-up boat, et cetera ; 
hed her blanket wit! ders in several senses. but her object things that fishermen will tall 
+ ion i rasped now I performed a little on my inst: n 
; + caihtaD Cotitin: aint se You went to sea in the Archangel I talked a little. Though doubtl — 2 
stata’ rhe brandy. too Michael. You were never a member of | have been informed of all this 
, t} razv old thing.” he the crew.” Mori waited some time before rep! °y 
( 1 and drifted "Sienore. 1 was never a member of ing. Once he seemed about. to Iw 
A quarter of an hour later the boats the crew, as you say. There are other but checked himself. “You'd bette in 
to arrive. The Grisafi heard the trades, the growing of oranges and yourself under your own roof with front w 
yra ood upon stone. Don Paulo emons, for instance, or...” rest of your worthless family « idy,’ 
Mor | ti chief. somewhere be Sufficient,’ Major Mori snapy ed, in- tante.”’ several 
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‘ante! Why, Signor. As to that, 
we be /atitante? We have not 
we do not hide in the hills.” 


ruptly turned away in ex- 


trolled away. 


lenza,” Filippo 


piazza over a hundred peo- 
ill of them 
ietly in black groups. 


Grisafi 


fishermen, were 

Ferrarello heard 
im Say 

now,” he ejaculated with in- 

ining the group, “What was 

ning of her bringing down a 

nd her famous bottle of mouth- 

[he fishermen did not reply. 

mandolinist had been detained 

officials made them suspicious. 

Nor was Filippo’s lighthearted tone ap- 

to the theme of their con- 

He moved on, but though sev- 

¢ times he heard the cld woman's 


none would talk freely about 


Mori entered the piazza and 
| the minor politicians under the 
Hearing him order them to go 
the groups in the piazza also 
1. Bencivenni opened the church 
m within. He locked the door 

nd crossed the square to the 
ner, starting violently as Filip- 
ped out. 

Don Onopio.” 

ination, man, you frightened me. 

n't ‘Don’ me. Can't you leave 
when no one’s listening to 

ogies. Apologies,” Ferrarello 

1 promptly, falsifying the ac- 

the word in contemptuous and 


rebuttal of the charge of dis- 


Vell, then, what do you want?” 
re going to cool off? As I do 
laying ?”’ 

m not a night bird.” 
now. It’s you who are mak- 
ions. Why do we two always 
Bencivenni?”  Ferra- 
nswered his question. ‘Habit, I 


oignor 


I awaken hostility. I must 
ny tongue.” 
ida matri. Listen to him. Just 


Irritated at being addressed by 
ndolinist, Bencivenni nevertheless 
proffered cigar and began to 
He attempted to reestablish his 

by speaking quietly. 
0 | was thinking about that crazy old 
down at the water- 
blanket bottle of 


Filippo said. Bencivenni blew 


et! n. She was 


with t front with a and a 


puffs of smoke before replying. 








It is well ks 


“Hm,” he mused 


that she is touched in the head.”’ 


She was down there to take care of 


her husband,” Ferrarello said, and t 

| 1 1 
as the sexton was about to reply, he 
asked, ‘Has she ever done that before? 


I don't remember,” Bencivenni an- 


swered at last. “It was the putting out 

of the lights, I guess. She’s not just 

crazy, she’s mad.” He said this em- 
phatically. 

“But they're put out every night when 

the nets are drawn round the congrega- 
, 


tion of fish 


Bencivenni | 


et the pretentious word 
pass, though he suspected the mando- 
linist was imitating the manner of spec h 
he himself usually affected. He an 
swered, “Rarely are the lights extin- 
guished at such an early hour. The coast 
guard went out to tell them we are at 
war. Why, you were in the Archangel 
Michael yourself!’ 

In a back street they heard a door 
knocker being loudly rapped. The echoes 
resounded in the piazza. Dogs barked 
and were quiet. They barked again when 
once more the knocking began. 

“Most Holy Mother of God,” Benci- 
venni muttered. 

“I know her husband was drowned 
Filippo said. 

“If you .”” Bencivenni began, and 
then, lowering his voice, he said, “It 


was the first day of the season after the 
sea was blessed and she foretold a great 
storm. She behaved strangely the day of 
the procession and shouted out that the 
men would all be drowned before the 
night was out. People couldn't quict her, 
and she was taken away and locked in 
her house with her husband till the 
ceremonies were over. Grisafi couldn't 
control his wife.” 

“And then?” Ferrarello asked quickly 

Her husband and three others in the 
same boat were drowned. A storm blew 
up at one in the morning.” 

In another street a door knocker was 
hammered. Bencivenni hurled the cigar 
upon the ground and stamped upon it. 
The dogs were barking furiously now, 
and the hubbub echoed loudly through 
the piazza. Then for a while there was 
silence. Bencivenni crossed himself hur- 
riedly and touched Ferrarello’s forearm. 


“Holy Mother of God,” he whis- 
pered. In the piazza an obscure form 


was moving swiftly. “It’s her, she’s go- 
Holy 


of saints.” 


ing to the old Paterno house 
Mother, blessed company 
Bencivenni began to tremble and swear. 
At intervals he crossed himself. 

“The Filippo said 


after a while. 


Paterno house,” 


Sh h ( bid it 
] yw } icw \ { 
kno B ennt gal 1 
( ( nd f It's the old Pa 

Oo 

Sh b ch j ) ¢ ors ¢ t 
dead 1 ! her | if 
oat was oO ali | . tiie 

ich. It w I it w 1¢ 

nned. It w manned | ( 
her | 1 \ her thum ind 
ne Wa y with ioney, just as h 
is now with the wax. Well, God have 
mercy on her. This isn't the moment to 
spe ik ill of her. But she was the cause 
of the boat being overturned That’ 
truc.”” He crossed himself. ““And she 


Eh! What do you 
But why do you 


herself proj hesied it 
think of that, man? 


ask me? You must have heard it, though 


you were away a long time in your early 
years. 
‘I was in prison as a convict whil 
I 
you were a sexton in church,” Filippo 
said with nonchalant sarcasm 
As I was saying, the night after 


the storm she went round to each of 
the three houses and knocked on the 
floors. She seemed to be living the pre 
vious night again. They drove her away 
She Mixed up. She 
They'll all be 


dead, before the night's out,’ 


was demented 


knocked and cried out, 
the way 
she did at the procession ‘id 

Presently Bencivenni said, “Will you 
take a little glass with me at my house ? 
It's too hot to sleep "" He talked freely 
and emphatically about the storm of 
twenty-five years ago as they were cros 
ing the piazza. As they were approach 
ing his house, he exclaimed in fear and 
pointed. 

“That's 
They heard the Grisafi's gabbling whine 
She came 


her!’ the mandolinist said 
a short distance from them 
half running, half trotting in their d 
rection. The sexton pulled Ferrarello 
into the doorway as Rosaria Grisafi drew 
near 

“Eh, eh, Holy Mother,” she wailed, 
“Holy Mother. They'll all be dead be 
fore this night is out.” 

Ferrarello’s mandolin slipped from his 


I 
grasp and clattered hollowly upon the 
stones. The wires sustained their notes 
a few moments. He did not stoop to 


retrieve it until the Grisafi had moved 


out of sight and hearing Long ifter, 


sitting in the unlit room beneath the 
bunches of votive candles hanging from 
the beams, they heard the dogs barking 
that Rosaria 


wild about the 


at intervals and knew 


Grisafl was running 
streets, muttering her prophecy of grief 


{To be continued next week } 
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units or scyments of the in- 
ive assured the industry from 
that I would do all in my 


to it that, 


the nnings 
power to see as the result of 
my administration as Coordinator, there 


would be no change in the relative com- 


petitive position Of any company, great 
or small. I think that it would be ex- 


] } 
cmecly t 


ad public policy and an arro- 
gant assumption of power that I do not 
possess to take advantage of an emer- 
gency situation to impose my will upon 
an industry with respect to matters con- 
cerning which the Congress has not 
fact, 


breach of 
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legislated. As a matter of to do so 


would be little less 


faith. 


than a 


It is axiomatic that if one 1s trying 
to get results by cooperation one must 
cooperate in good faith with those 
with whom one ts attempting to work. 
There cannot be cooperation unless it 
is based upon mutual trust and under- 


} 


standing. And in a business that is domi- 


nated by big units to the extent that the 


oil business is, there could not be co- 
operation but only a futile attempt at 
dictation if the big units were not given 
the fair and proportionate representation 
to which they are entitled. That a bal- 
pretty well maintained between 
: companies and the independents 

the fact that there have 


by the 
no complaints from the 


; 1! 
ICAally 


independents. Such criticisms as I have 
scen have been from those who, while 
justly and properly wishing little busi- 
ness to have its rights, are at the same 
time not fully acquainted either with 
the powers, the objectives, or the accom- 
plishments of the Petroleum Coordina- 
torship 

It happens that I did select as my 
deputy coordinator Ralph K. Davies, 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. I selected him on his 
merits, and without regard to his busi- 
ness or political connections. I doubt 
that I could have selected anyone else 
whose appointment would have been so 
cordially approved by such an over- 
whelming number of men in the oil 
I had not 
dared to hope that there would be such 


business, both big and little 


practical unanimity as there has been in 
his case. 

It is true also that I selected as gen- 
eral counsel a member of the law firm 
that represents the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. In that instance the 
selection was determined by the fact that 
when I was Oil Administrator under 
the NIRA Act in 1933, Mr. Marshall 
came to me as a young lawyer, from the 
law faculty of Yale, and learned his oil 


law as a government lawyer. | came to 


know and trust him then, and mi 
and confidence in him have not 
diminished since he went into 
practice as a lawyer representing « 
terests in California. Even taki: 
account these two and others who 1 
be mentioned, it cannot accurat 

said that “every important post w 
has to do with oil under Ickes 
staffed with men drawn from 

trust or its legal satellites.” 

As to tanker tonnage, or tanker 
ability, I wish, with you, that either ' 
British or ourselves, or the two of us 
together, could work out the fact 
quictly and without the sensationalism 
which inevitably attaches to a Congr 
sional investigation, where it is th 
line that counts. 

HAROLD L, ICI 
Petroleum Coordinator f 
National Det 


Washington, October 15 
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CAREY McWILLIAMS, 


missioner of Immigration and Hou 


State Com- 


in California, will this winter p 
a book on the migrant problem 
entitled “Shadows on the Land 


ALDEN STEVENS, 
nalist, has contributed articles to Surv 
McCall's, Harper's Magazine 
and other periodicals. 


free-lance jour 


, 
G rap MC, 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES, poet and crit 
has published a translation of Garcia 
Lorca’s poems. 


LIONEL TRILLING, assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia Universi'y 
is giving a course of lectures on Shake 
speare at the New School for Soc 
Research. 


RUSTEM VAMBERY, Hungarian crim 
inologist and sociologist, has writter 
extensively on European problems for 
publications here and abroad. 
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